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THE WEEK. 











Mr. BaAtrour left town on 
Saturday for Scotland, and 
London has since been abso- 
lutely devoid both of Ministers 
and of the political leaders on both sides. It is 
curious that this absence from town of the people 
who are supposed to be the rulers of the Empire 
and the leaders of national opinion should have 
synchronised with a series of public events of the 
gravest importance. We deal elsewhere with that 
which has been unquestionably the leading event of 
the week—the brilliant victory secured by General 
Kitchener and his army in front of Omdurman on 
Friday, September 2nd. This in itself was an event of 
such importance that if it had happened at another 
season the Cabinet would undoubtedly have been 
called together to consider its possible consequences. 
But, in addition to this, we have had the remarkable 
rumours, published in the Leeds Mercury and the Pall 
Mall Gazette, of the conclusion of an agreement— 
according to the latter authority, an alliance— 
between England and Germany. If Parliament had 
been sitting, these rumours would have been made 
the subject of innumerable interpellations ; but, as 
matters stand, we are left in doubt as to the precise 
amount of truth which they contain. The one un- 
questionable fact is that there has been a distinct 
improvement in the relations of the two countries. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 
























THAT there can be no “ close time” in politics has 
been abundantly proved by the events of the past 
fortnight. The Czar’s rescript, the massacre of 
English sailors in Crete, the tragical reopening of 
the Dreyfus case, the fighting in the Soudan, and 
the alleged agreement between ourselves and 
Germany are all events of no ordinary importance, 
and they have all been compressed into the last ten 
days. Yet, as we have seen, there is not a Minister 
in town to attend to pressing public business. The 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary is in France, 
Mr. Balfour is in Scotland, the Duke of Devonshire 
has been at Doncaster, and Mr. Chamberlain 
is on the other side of the Atlantic. It would 
be of real interest to know how the business of the 
country is managed during these holiday seasons, 
when Ministers desert their posts with the alacrity 
of City clerks jumping off their stools. Presumably, 
the permanent officials have it all their own way at 
such times. The curious thing is that the national 
affairs do not seem to suffer from the absence of 



























the high and mighty persons who are supposed to 
control our destinies. The newspapers discuss public 
questions just as freely and intelligently as if Parlia- 
ment were sitting, and the “ permanents” do their 
work as well as if Lord Salisbury, or Mr. Balfour, or 
Mr. Chamberlain were standing at their elbow. 





THE only party speech of the week which pos- 
sesses more than local importance has been that 
made by Sir Edward Grey during the election con- 
test at Darlington on Thursday evening. The open 
door in the Soudan, genuine acceptance of the Czar’s 
proposals, and as the result, moral authority for 
that Concert of Europe which now dare not move 
for fear of letting loose the enormous forces 
it has collected; perfect frankness with Russia in 
China, and an end to our present policy of drift— 
such are the leading points of a speech which com- 
mands attention even at the least active time of 
the dull season. On the Home Rule question, 
too, Sir Edward Grey put the case effectively. 
At present, he pointed out, the matter rests with 
the Irish themselves. An adverse majority of 
140 has put it out of practical politics for the 
moment, though the Irish Local Government Act 
assuredly has not. When a compact body of Irish 
representatives is returned, and will make a reason- 
able proposal, the question will be once more brought 
back to the sphere of practical politics. 


THE dearth of political news at home is only 
imperfectly supplied by the contests in North Down 
and at Darlington. In the latter, which may be 
decided next week, the Liberal prospect seems to 
offer a fair promise of success. An excellent and 
vigorous Liberal candidate has been found in the 
person of Mr. Owen Phillips, the son of a well-known 
Liberal clergyman, and the brother of Mr. Wyn- 
ford Phillips, whom Liberals have lately welcomed 
back to Parliamentary life. The retirement of the 
Labour candidate gives hope of a straight party 
fight—complicated a little, perhaps, by the command- 
ing position of the Pease family in Darlington, and 
the family ties which withhold its Liberal members 
from taking part in the struggle, and rendered 
perplexing by the reported determination of the 
Conservatives “ to keep foreign policy to the front.” 
Just now, we agree with Sir Edward Grey, the less 
said on that the better, if the Unionist is to win. In 
North Down the amusing contest which is described 
on a later page ended on Wednesday with the return 
of Mr. Blakiston Houston by 3,381 votes against 3,101 
given to Mr. Corbett—in short, with the triumph of 
the local man, landlordism, and the Boss. 
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Mr. GLApstone's will, having been duly proved 
by his executors, has been published during the 
week. It is a very characteristic document, written 
entirely by the testator, and manifestly composed by 
himself, without reference to his legal advisers. It 
is, however, so clear that no dispute could arise over 
its provisions, even if there were anyone anxious to 
raise such a dispute. It gives explicit directions 
that his funeral shall be private, unless the executors 
consider that there are conclusive reasons to the 
contrary. In any case, he directs that his burial 
shall be very simple, and that it shall take place 
where his wife may also be buried beside him. 
He expressly orders that no laudatory in- 
scription shall be placed over him. He enjoins 
upon the heir of the Hawarden estates, his grandson 
William, to bear in mind that he has inherited the 
greater part of the testator’s property, and to 
remember the claims of the other members of the 
family. He leaves to his executors, his three sons, 
all his copyrights, manuscripts, letters, and papers, 
giving them full power to deal with them as they 
may think fit, and he bequeaths his library, with 
certain exceptions, to the trustees of the foundation 
of S. Deiniol’s. His estate is divided in specified 
proportions among his wife and children. The gross 
value is stated at £59,506. 


Tue Presidential address at the British Associa- 
tion on Wednesday fell into two main divisions: 
the later, theoretic, hypothetical, speculative; the 
earlier, severely, if sensationally, practical. Sir 
William Crookes devoted his attention, to more pur- 
pose than that of some of our naval and Protectionist 
alarmists, to the question—which was brought into 
prominence this time last year—of the world’s 
supply of wheat. As the result of his survey, he 
concluded that the increase would, at best, just 
keep pace with the demand till 1931—and then we 
should be over the margin. The only remedy he 
noticed was to increase the supply of nitrogen—in 
other words, to utilise our sewage, or the Chilian 
nitrates. But the former course is not yet com- 
mercially practicable (a point for which the Presi- 
dential strictures on the waste of sewage hardly 
made sufficient allowance), and the latter would 
use up the deposits long before 1931. Sir 
William Crookes, however, had his solution ready. 
The nitrogen of the air can be burnt into nitric acid 
by a process which at present is confined to the 
laboratory, but which may be commercially practic- 
able with the aid of water-power and cheap 
electricity. Even now nitrate of soda could be pro- 
duced thus—with the aid of Niagara Falls—at 
£5 per ton; and the cost would be much lower by- 
and-by. So the wheat area of the world can be 
brought up to the thirty-bushel an acre standard, 
and in the next generation we shall trust more 
and more to tropical foodstuffs—for example, to 
bananas. 


It might be remarked, of course, that the Pre- 
sident did not take into account any gain either 
from growing better kinds of wheat or from 
deeper ploughing and various modes of “ intensive 
culture” other than manuring heavily with nitrate. 
For example, the difference of yield between 
twenty bushels an acre in Manitoba and thirty 
in England is not due solely either to differ- 


ence of productive capacity or to the use 
of nitrate in England and not in Manitoba. 
Moreover, it might be argued that as people 


get better off they first take to wheat and 
then drop it. How much bread does the average 


well-to-do Englishman eat, for instance, as compared 
with the Italian of the same class?—and yet the 
modern Italian consumption per head is much less 
than that of ancient Italy. The richest nations, and 
the richest people, generally eat the smallest quantity 
Still, these sources of relief would not 
is to the chemist we must 


of cereals. 
avail much. It 








look for aid—and partly to the tropics. The second 
part of the address chronicled some of the more 
marvellous physical discoveries and researches of 
the year: the suggestion afforded by molecular 
physics of new sources of energy; the discovery of 
a new element by spectrum analysis; and, lastly, 
the possibility of telepathy and the suggestion of a 
physical analogy which might serve as the basis of 
a provisional hypothesis as to its conditions. In 
conclusion, Sir William Crookes inverted a famous 
saying of one of his most eminent predecassors in 
the Presidential chair. Profes or Tyndall “saw in 
matter the promise and potency of every form of 
life.” His successor “sees in life the promise and 
potency of every form of matter.” The alteration 
exemplifies the change that is coming over specula- 
tion, physical and metaphysical alike. 


THE water famine in East London continues, and 
there is but scant hope of early or adequate relief. 
Two months hence the Company will get an addi- 
tional supply from the New River Company, and in 
a few days its mains will be connected with those of 
the Kent Water Company, but the effect of this 
latter measure can only be very partial. Meanwhile 
even the houses which have cisterns seem unable to 
get them properly supplied, owing to the diminu- 
tion of pressure incident to a limitation of 
hours; and yet the reduction of hours does not 
seem to have had much effect in building up the 
Company’s reserve. The belated arrangements for 
taking water from other companies which have 
now been begun are undertaken under a clause 
which they themselves got put into their Act last 
year to strengthen their power of meeting emergencies 
such as this, and it may well be asked, as Professor 
Stuart asks in the Times, Is it not wilful neglect, 
exposing them to a penalty, not to have exercised 
the power before? After this famine, however, 
there can be very little doubt that the water supply 
of London will soon pass under some sort of public 
and municipal control. A public body is at least 
amenable to public opinion, and Parliament is not 
likely to protect it from the consequences of its own 
negligence as the water companies are protected. 


A TERRIBLE accident occurred at Wellingborough 
station to a Midland express yesterday week. A 
luggage trolly, left to itself for a moment by the 
man in charge of it, found its way with fatal facility 
of movement on to the line, with or without human 
aid, in front of an approaching express. A heroic 
attempt to get it out of the way was too 
late, and the locomotive carried it to the 
points, where it caught and wrecked the train. 
The disaster, by which six deaths were caused 
and some forty persons injured, has revived the 
discussion as to the desirability of introducing cow- 
catchers or some analogous protection on this side of 
the Atlantic. It seems obvious, however, that a 
cow-catcher in this case, had it acted, would have 
either tossed the trolly into the station, which would 
have been merely a less evil, or jammed it against 
the platform, which might have made the disaster 
considerably worse. Moreover, it might not have 
acted at all, but merely have become entangled with 
the trolly, and made the ruin equally complete. 


OMDURMAN has fallen; the Khalifa’s 

ABROAD. power is broken; and a new stage in 
British progress in Africa has begun. 

The great battle of Friday week, in which the 
Lyddite shells and Maxim guns of our forces hardly 
compensated for the preponderance of a desperate 
and absolutely fearless enemy, gave ample proof both 
of the admirable quality of British troops and of the 
success achieved by British officers in the training and 
leadership of men of an uncivilised race. The brilliant 
charge of the 2lst Lancers displayed the heroism, 
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but happily not the futility, of Balaclava, and the 
hideous tyranny of the Khalifa is finally at an end. 
What may happen next is discussed on a later page, 
but it is clear that the advance of the,gunboats 
southward has not as its object the capture of the 
Khalifa alone. The victory has called forth enthu- 
siastic congratulations not only—characteristically 
enough—from the German Emperor, but from most 
Continental countries, notably from the more sober 
section of the French Press. 


THE dismissal of Li Hung Chang introduces a sud- 
den change for the better into a situation which was 
again likely to become serious. According to the 
Times correspondent at Peking, the Russians, not 
content with checking English enterprise in the 
building of the Niuchwang branch of the Peking- 
Manchuria railway, are building the branch them- 
selves, and covering it by military works. More- 
over they are treating native rights as if the country 
were already Russian property. We cannot be sur- 
prised at their activity—exactly the same thing 
would probably be done by our own Forwards, if 
they had the chance, in China or elsewhere. But an 
energetic British Foreign Minister might be expected 
to attempt, by diplomatic action, to check the irre- 
sponsible activity of our rivals. 


THE massacre of British soldiers and Cretan 
Christians which took place at Candia on Tuesday 
appears to have been a despairing attempt at a 
Mohammedan counter-revolution, provoked by the 
commencement of the first stage in the Admirals’ 
scheme of reform. The Mohammedan population, 
ruined and starving, seem nevertheless to have 
been encouraged by various concessions to their 
feelings on the part of the European authori- 
ties to hope that autonomy would not be 
granted after all. The blow given to their 
hopes by the occupation of the tithe office by 
British troops—the first step towards securing 
the necessary funds for the administration of the 
island—caused them to attack the British troops, 
who fired upon them, but, being very few, were 
driven to take refuge aboard H.M.S. Turquoise. 
The Christians in the town, whose number is 
variously estimated at from 500 to 1,000, were nearly 
all massacred, the town,set on fire, and the British 
Vice-Consul burnt in his house. The Turkish 
troops did nothing to check the massacre, but 
actively aided in pillaging the town. There can be 
little doubt that Edhem Pasha is at least an acces- 
sory after the fact. The massacre revives two old 
questions, and it is to be hoped settles one of them. 
The Turkish troops must go at last. The Admirals 
themselves have determined to recommend their 
removal. They ought to have gone nearly two 
years ago. And the gendarmerie will have to be 
formed under a responsible governor, chosen from 
some nation of Western Europe, with a wide sphere 
of authority and a free hand. 


For the moment French public opinion seems to 
have recovered from the shock caused by the new 
development of the Dreyfus case, and a new trial is 
regarded as imperative—except, of course, by the 
organs of fanatical patriotism and revolution, which 
depict Lieutenant-Colonel Henry either as a martyr, 
who committed forgery in order to save his 
country from the dangers attendant on the 
reopening of the case, or as a victim driven 
mad by the attacks on the honour of the army and 
its chiefs. M. Cavaignac, whose discovery and ex- 
posure of the forgery is the most honourable feature 
of his career, resigned because he desired to complete 
the inquiry himself, and because, being absolutely 
convinced of M. Dreyfus’ guilt, he was utterly 
opposed to a retrial of the case. It is obvious, 
however, that officials who have been deceived by 





the Henry forgery cannot be trusted to judge of the 
genuineness of the other documents in the case; and 
that the question at present is not whether Dreyfus 
is guilty but whether his trial was fair. 


Tue Criminal Code has to be somewhat strained, 
it must be admitted, to bring the new trial under 
the conditions it specifies; for it can hardly be said 
either that a witness at the former trial has been 
convicted of perjury, or that an event has taken 
place tending to establish the innocence of the 
convict. Nevertheless, it is on such provisions of 
the Code that the Ministry is stated to rely. Six 
interpellations on the case await discussion in the 
Chamber when it meets. For the peace of France, it 
is to be hoped that the rumours as to an early meet- 
ing of it are unfounded. Meanwhile the Ministry 
still stands, and General Zurlinden has replaced 
M. Cavaignac at the War Office. 


THE little kingdom of the Netherlands has this 
week been celebrating the accession and coronation 
of its youthful Queen with a picturesque and loyal 
enthusiasm. We deal on a later page with the 
significance of the event and its celebration; here 
we need only say that the festivities at Amsterdam 
have been thoroughly popular and _ brilliantly 
successful, and that no less success will doubtless 
attend those now in progress at the Hague. 


THE announcement made on Taesday by the 
German Emperor at Oeynhausen, in Westphalia, 
that a Bill will this year be submitted to the 
Reichstag punishing with imprisonment picketing 
(peaceful picketing, of course) and incitement to 
strike, was not unforeseen ; but it opens up a serious 
prospect in view of the statistics of the last General 
Election which we publish below. Putting aside 
the Social Democratic forces, we hardly suppose that 
either the mass of the Centre or the Liberals will be 
prepared to give it their support. It is one more 
contribution to the conflict which the Imperial 
Government seems anxious to provoke, and its imme- 
diate result is likely to be a considerable stimulus to 
Socialist activity at the coming elections to the 
Prussian Parliament. Hitherto, owing to the virtual 
disfranchisement of the masses by the absurd system 
of voting, the Social Democrats have generally held 
aloof. Now, however, they have considerable middle- 
class support, and the policy of abstention, already 
breaking down, has been finally disposed of by the 
Emperor. 

THE official statistics of the voting in the first 
ballots at the recent General Election in the German 
Empire have just been published, and a comparison 
with the previous election, that of 1893, gives some 
noteworthy results. The number of electors had 
increased in the interval from 10,628,292 to 11,440,353; 
but the votes cast only increased by some 78,000. 
The consequence is that there was relatively more 
abstention in 1898 than in 1893; in the earlier year 
some 72 per cent. of the electorate voted, as against 
less than 68 per cent. this year. This is not wonder- 
ful, for public feeling was far more excited five 
years ago (over the military scheme) than it was 
last June. The heavy increase in the Social 
Democratic vote—2,105,305 against 1,786,738—is 
less startling than it looks, inasmuch as _ the 
party ran candidates this year in every con- 
stituency save one, merely to swell their aggregate 
total. Still the fact remains that more than 
19 per cent. of the votes cast were given to 
Social Democratic candidates; and so the party ha: 
furnished the alarmists and adversaries of manhood 
suffrage with an argument that is likely to be useful 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Bast 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign mat ‘hes 
which are depriving the workers in Bast London of a large amount in weekly wager, 
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in searing the bourgeoisie. The Conservative vote 
fell off by some 16 per cent., the “ Imperialist” 
(Reichspartei) by nearly 25 per cent., a decline due 
partly, but not entirely, to the appearance of 
“ Agrarian” and “Christian Socialist” candidates 
this year, who took off some of the Conservative 
and Imperialist vote. But the total vote which 
may be classed as Conservative was 1,740,649 in 
1893, and 1,616,665 in 1898. The total Liberal 
vote (excluding the National Liberals) has fallen 
from 1,091,697 in 1898 to 945,000 in 1898, This 
is attributed by Herr Richter’s organ to the efforts 
made this year to avoid useless contests; the 
Liberals, in short, adopted the opposite policy to 
the Social Democrats. The Catholic Centre shows a 
very slight decline, the National Liberals a decline 
of some 2 per cent. In round numbers, we may 
say that of a total vote of seven and three-quarter 
millions, the Conservative parties number 1,616,000, 
the Centre 1,454,000, the National Liberals 975,000, and 
the Liberals collectively 945,000. The Anti-Semite 
vote is something under a quarter of a million. 


Or the progress of the peace negotiations between 
Spain and the United States there is not much to be 
said this week. The Cortes met on Monday, and the 
Chamber has been considering the Bill for the 
surrender of the colonies in secret session, A 
resolution censuring the Ministry in the strongest 
terms was proposed by the Republican leader, Seiior 
Salmeron, and is known to have led to hitherto 
unexampled disorder, and to have resulted in the 
withdrawal of the Carlists, Republicans, and 
Ultra-Conservatives. No doubt these parties, with 
a section of the army, whose feelings have 
found expression in General Polavieja’s manifesto, 
are preparing to exploit the dismemberment of 
Spain’s historic empire at a more convenient 
season. From Manila it is reported that annexation 
by the United States is demanded not only 
by the foreign residents but by the wealthier 
natives; and that it is hoped to pacify the late 
insurgents by giving them a share in the govern- 
ment. We confess we doubt either if this step 
will be practicable or if the economic evils from 
which the natives suffer—the landlordism of the 
religious orders in particular—will get much relief 
from a government which pays such strict regard 
to the rights of property as that of the United 
States. But there is no doubt that annexation will 
solve many difficulties for the rest of the world, if not 
for the great Republic. From Washington, however, 
there are again reports that the step is not con- 
templated by the Government. 


SEVERAL thousands of the Dubhobortski of the 
Caucasus have now been for some months in sight 
of freedom. Our readers may be reminded that they 
are a Russian sect resembling somewhat the earliest 
Quakers, and that their systematic refusal to 
perform military service runs counter to the 
principles of the Russian State—nationalist, 
militarist, and ecclesiastical alike. Hitherto they 
have been subjected to cruel persecutions of all 
kinds, and the authorities have put obstacles 
in the way of their receiving any pecuniary help 
from foreign sympathisers. In the spring, however, 
permission was granted for them to emigrate at 
their own expense. Some are already settled in 
Cyprus, where they are likely to be excellent 
colonists ; and an extensive movement of emigration 
towards Canada is now being organised. It 
need scarcely be said, however, that they cannot 
move without financial aid, and it is to be 
hoped that the aid will be abundant. Count 
Leo Tolstoy, with felicitous inconsistency, has 
so far departed from his views on the unlawfulness 
of property as to assign to their aid the proceeds of 
two of his works. But other sympathisers outside 


Russia may be glad to help in the work. 








Histories of the great public schools 
seem to be a leading feature of the 
present publishing season. We have 
recently noticed volumes on Harrow and Eton; 
and now another account of Eton is announced 
by Messrs. Methuen & Co., as well as histories of 
Shrewsbury and Westminster Schools, all with 
numerous illustrations. Messrs. Methuen’s list also 
includes some important books of travel and ad- 
venture: Lieutenant Peary’s “ Northward Over the 
Great Ice,’ which derives additional interest from 
the fact that the author is about to start again for 
the North Pole; “Through Asia,” by Sven Hedin, 
an account of the Swedish explorer’s experiences 
and adventures during four years in Central 
Asia; Mr. E. A. Fitzgerald’s “ The Highest Andes,” 
fully illustrated, and describing the highest 
mountain expeditions yet made; Sir G. S. Robert- 
son's story of the siege of Chitral, from inside; and 
“Twenty Years in the Near East,” by Mr. Hulme 
Beaman — XoidAuve Bnyas the Greek newspapers 
called him—with chapters on Lebanon, Crete, and 
Egypt, as well as Turkey and the Balkan States; also, 
a “ Life of Admiral Sir A. Cooper-Key,” by Admiral 
Colomb ; and—last, not least—a volume on “ The 
Canon Law in England,” by Professor F. W. 
Maitland.—Messrs. Longmans & Co. send us the 
concluding volumes of Macaulay’s “ History. of 
England” in their admirable Albany Edition—a 
library edition within the compass of a modest 
purse, and adorned with excellent portraits.—Mr. 
George Moore's “ Evelyn Innes,” of which upwards 
of ten thousand copies have been sold, is shortly 
to appear in a second edition by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. The author, after his custom, has some- 
what emended the text.—Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. promise a new edition of Miss Edgeworth’s 
well-known “Essay on Irish Bulls,” with a later 
collection, bringing the work up to date. 


LITERATURE. 


Mr. Davin F. Scuvoss’s “ Methods of Industrial 
Hemuneration ” is a well-known and very valuable 
contribution to standard economic literature. Next 
Wednesday Messrs. Williams & Norgate will publish 
it in a new edition (the third), revised, enlarged, 
and to a great extent re-written, so as to include the 
results of the author's recent investigations, under- 
taken for the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade, of profit-sharing, industrial co-operation, and 
labour co-partnership in various forms. 





How many people, even those who are country- 
bred, can distinguish and name the songs of even 
the commonest British birds—even the robin or 
the thrush? At last, however, help is at hand in 
the shape of a “Dictionary of Bird Notes,” with 
popular local names and old-fashioned synonyms for 
British birds, by Mr. C. L. Hett, of Brigg, Lincoln- 


shire. The work, which is published locally by 


Messrs. Jacksons, of Brigg, deserves greater publicity 
than provincial publication can ordinarily furnish, 
and should appeal not merely to ornithologists but 
to every lover of rural sights and sounds. 





THE Earl of Winchilsea had suc- 
cessively represented South Lin- 
colnshire and the Spalding division 
in Parliament from 1884 to 1887 as a Conservative, 
but will be best remembered for his work in forming 
the National Agricultural Union and his efforts to 
revive British agriculture by getting the farmers to 
combine for mutual aid.—Major-General Duncan, 
commander of the troops at Bombay, had served 
with distinction in the Indian Mutiry and in the 
Bechuanaland expedition of 1884-1885.—The Rev. 
S. W. Wayte, B.D., had been President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, from 1866 to 1878, when he was 
succeeded by the present Bishop of Hereford. 
—Professor Robert Zimmerman, formerly of 
Vienna University, was a veteran disciple of the 


OBITUARY. 
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Herbart, and the writer of classical works on 
the philosophy of esthetics. — Professor Nasse, 
of Berlin, whose death was the result of an 
Alpine accident, was expected to make a great 
name for himself in surgery.—Mr. Woodruff was the 
official head of the Mormon church.—The Hon. 
Hubert Howard, second son of the Earl of Carlisle, 
and one of the special correspondents of the Times 
in the Soudan, had already become noted for his 
daring and enterprise. He had made his way through 
the Spanish lines to the headquarters of the Cuban 
insurgents at an early stage of the recent insurrec 
tion; and he had served in the Matabele War of 
1896.—Prof. Alfred Dietrich was chief constructor of 
the German Navy, to which, in view of its proximate 
expansion, his death is a very heavy loss. 








ENGLAND AT KHARTOUM. 





HE victory at Omdurman is one upon which 
Englishmen of every class and party may 
justifiably congratulate themselves. It was a great 
feat of arms, brilliantly conceived and nobly accom- 
plished. Already it has called forth words of ad- 
miration from the whole civilised world. It has 
proved once more, and at a time when such proof 
was sorely needed, that the essential qualities of our 
race have not been weakened ; that we still have that 
power of patient, dogged concentration upon the 
work we have undertaken which has given us so 
many of our triumphs in the past, and that our 
soldiers are not only still as brave, but still as well 
organised and as well led as they were in the days 
when we withstood the combined forces of a hostile 
Europe. In all this we can only find the most 
legitimate cause for gratification. The great military 
enterprise which has now been brought to so success- 
ful an issue was no child’s play. We have no desire 
to exaggerate the character of the work which 
General Kitchener and his brave troops have so 
brilliantly accomplished; yet we do not believe that 
any other nation in the world could have done this 
thing quite so successfully as we have done it. Let it 
be remembered that this reconquest of the Soudan has 
not been so much an operation depending upon the 
valour of the troops who took part in it, or even upon 
the strategy of the General in command, as an ex- 
ceptional effort of patient and continuous prepara- 
tion. Lord Cromer shares with Sir Herbert Kitchener 
the glory of this achievement. If England had not 
slowly but with unfaltering resolution built up the 
morale of the Egyptian people, and given them not 
merely good government and material prosperity, 
but self-respect, she would never have overthrown 
the power of the Khalifa and restored the Soudan to 
civilisation. Our work in Egypt has been, judged 
only by its results, a noble one. We have rescued 
the land of the Pharaohs from misgovernment, from 
oppression, from a state of dependence so humiliating 
that Egypt had ceased to count among the nations. 
We have done this under many difficulties, and with 
a full consciousness of the fact that Europe has 
watched our labours with unfriendly eyes. We 
have our reward now, when we have not only re- 
organised the national life of Egypt but have again 
brought the vast regions of the Soudan into touch 
with civilisation. If we were to leave Egypt to- 
morrow we should leave it with the proud conscious- 
ness of having done our duty by it and by its people. 
It is a noble achievement to have broken down 
one of the vilest systems of tyranny the world 
has ever known, and to have delivered no small 
portion of the earth’s surface from the clutches 
of a monster in human shape. Upon this achieve- 
ment men of all parties may unite in congratulating 












themselves. Nobody who has read the story told 
by Slatin Pasha—who has had the chief share in the 
initiation of this movement for the reconquest of the 
Soudan—will feel any hesitation in regarding the 
triumph of our arms at Omdurman as a triumph 
of humanity over barbarism of the worst kind. 
The whole civilised world must join with us in our 
thanksgivings for so notable and beneficent a victory. 
It is not a small thing that the flag of Great Britain 
should once more have been unfurled at Khartoum, 
where it was struck down under circumstances so 
tragical more than thirteen yearsago. We certainly 
did not go to the Soudan to “avenge Gordon,’ and 
the newspaper writers who have been gloating over 
our victory as a signal act of vengeance for the fate 
of that noble man have merely displayed their own 
ignorance of General Gordon’s life and character. 
He, at least, would never whilst he lived have coun- 
tenanced the idea that a great and costly campaign 
—even more costly in blood than in treasure— 
should have been carried out for the mere purpose of 
avenging his heroic death. But we can all rejoice 
that on the spot where he deliberately chose to 
die his fellow countrymen have been able to do 
honour to his immortal memory, and to testify 
in the presence of those who slew him their 
undying reverence for his great achievements 
and his splendid qualities. If we have “avenged” 
him at all, we have done so by once more 
bringing the Soudan within the civilised regions of 
the earth, and by freeing its inhabitants from a cruel 
and intolerable servitude. For now that the Soudan 
has been regained by a brilliant feat of arms, it can 
never again be allowed to relapse into barbarism. 
The joint flags of England and Egypt which were 
raised last Sunday above the spot where Gordon fell 
must continue to fly there, and the people of the 
region we have delivered from the yoke of the 
oppressor must be made to feel that for the future 
they are under the protection of the Power which 
has been able to effect their deliverance. It would 
be foolish at present to pronounce upon the bearing 
which the great event must have upon the question 
of our occupation of Egypt. We went there 
unwillingly; we have stayed there against our own 
inclination, and under pledges we have not forgotten 
to quit the country when we had accomplished our 
work. But we cannot shut our eyes to the logic of 
accomplished facts. We kuow that at this moment it 
is beyond our power, however much we might desire 
it, to leave the land where we have accomplished and 
are accomplishing so great a work. /ior do we pretend 
to deny that we believe that we have established, by 
the work we have done and the sacrifices we have 
made, a claim to remain,there. The desire of every 
responsible person in Great Britain is, however, that 
our occupancy of Egypt should have the recognition 
and sanction of Europe. Just as }'rance claims the 
right to abrogate pledges given in other days with 
regard to Tunis and the fortification of Biserta, so 
England may reasonably ask that her position in 
Egypt may be reconsidered by Europe in the light 
of accomplished facts, and that her right to pre- 
dominance in the land she has. rescued from bar- 
barism shall be duly recognised. 

But what is to follow the re-occupation of Khar- 
toum and the shattering of the power of Mahdism ? 
It seems to us that one of the first steps ought to be 
the occupation of those upper reaches of the Nile 
where an international question of the first magni- 
tude may be sprung upon us if we fail to act with 
quickness and resolution. We know that a French 
expedition has for many months been striving to 
reach Fashoda in order to raise the flag of France 
upon the banks of the Nile. We know further that 


France has received a solemn warning from both 
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Liberal and Conservative Governments that any 
attempt on her part to establish herself on the 
upper reaches of the Nile would be regarded by 
us as an unfriendly act. This warning has been 
conveyed to her in the most emphatic manner both 
by Liberal and Conservative Ministers. It is much 
to be regretted that she has apparently paid no 
attention to the warnings she has received, and 
has allowed the Marchand expedition to proceed 
on an enterprise which, if it were to be successful, 
would undoubtedly jeopardise the good relations 
of the two countries. Clearly, in the interests 
of peace, if for no other reason, it is our business 
to prevent the mischief which must certainly happen 
if the Marchand expedition should succeed in 
establishing itself at any point upon the Nile. 
That it would have to withdraw if it did so 
cannot be doubted. Even Lord Salisbury would 
feel compelled to act with decision if, in face of 
our clear and explicit warnings, an act so un- 
friendly were to be perpetrated by our neighbours. 
But it will be far better to make that act impossible 
by forestalling the occupation of Fashoda, than to im- 
peril the peace of the world by allowing it to be done. 
We trust, therefore, that instructions have already 
been given to the Sirdar to send the gunboats now at 
Khartoum up the Nile in order that Fashoda may be 
occupied under the British-Egyptian flag, and that 
a helping hand may be held out to our fellow 
countrymen in Uganda, who are advancing towards 
the same spot under conditions of great ditticulty. 
We should assume as a matter of course that tl is 
had already been done, if we had not had such 
melancholy evidence of late of the hesitation and 
unreadiness of our Foreign Office. For once, how- 
ever, we may hope that Lord Salisbury will take 
a lesson from the men who represent Great Britain 
in Egypt, and will act with the promptitude and 
resolution which are necessary in the presence of 
urgent questions like that of our position in the 
Nile valley. 








THE POSITION OF FRANCE. 


—*-—— 


W* do not envy the man who can view the 

present position of France without a certain 
feeling of sympathy, we might almost say of pity. 
France is our rival in many different fields, and we 
cannot forget that she has sometimes, in her rivalry, 
gone to lengths which were hardly legitimate. For 
some years past she has done everything she could 
to increase the difficulties of this country in different 
parts of the world. More than once she has 
threatened, not obscurely, that even a combination 
between her and Germany was not impossible in 
order to check “ British encroachments ” ; whilst she 
has made no concealment of the fact that in any 
quarrel we might have with Russia, she would be 
the enthusiastic and unswerving ally of the latter. 
Yet although we conceive that we have very good 
reason to complain of some recent developments of 
French policy, it is the bare truth to say that, 
as a people, we bear France no ill-will, have no 
quarrel with her, and are only wishful to live with 
her on terms of peace and good-fellowship. We know 
her better than we know any other Continental 
nation; we have a profound admiration for the en- 
lightened spirit in which she has dealt with many 
great public questions; most of us have personal 
friends in France whom we hold in high esteem; and 
on this side of the Channel, at all events, every trace 
of the old animosity and the old prejudices of the 
Napoleonic days has clean vantehed. Consequently, 
it gives tis no feeling of pleasure to see France either 











Nor do we wish to see her 
weakened either from the military or the political 


humiliated or disturbed. 


point of view. We know that, whatever her 
diplomatists may do, and however loudly some of her 
journalists may declaim against us, the last thing 
she desires or would assent to, would be a war against 
this country. We have, therefore, no reason to feel 
suspicious of any steps she may take for increasing 
her strength. There is no earthly reason why the 
peace which has now lasted between us for three- 
quarters of a century should not endure for ever. 
Remembering these things, we cannot regard the 
blows she has recently received without a feeling 
of regret. So far, indeed, as the blow which has 
fallen upon her in connection with the Dreyfus 
affair is concerned, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that she has brought it upon herself. But 
here, again, we have to acknowledge that the nobler 
portion of the nation is free from blame, and we have 
seen a splendid example of courage and devotion 
to duty offered by many Frenchmen in connection 
with this very business. It is not the Dreyfus case, 
however, with all its unpleasant complications, that 


has been the heaviest blow France has had to 
bear within the last few days. The Czar’s 
Memorandum has dealt the Republic a more 


serious wound than it has received even from the 
tardy confession of Colonel Henry. Attempts are 
now being made by Count Mouravieff and other 
Russian statesmen to modify the significance of the 
Czar’s action so far as France is concerned. We 
are told that the Russian Emperor did not mention 
a general disarmament, and had no thought of such 
a thing; all that he desired was to find some mode 
of checking the further increase of the armed forces 
of Europe. As for the question of Alsace-Lorraine, 
it did not, we are assured, enter into the Czar’s 
mind when he was penning his famous manifesto. 
He never thought of putting a check upon the 
national aspirations of the French —_. All this 
may be, and we do not doubt is, perfectly true. But 
its truth in no way affects the fact that Frenchmen 
have been rudely awakened from the dreams in 
which the Russian alliance had caused them 
to indulge. They now see that their “ally” 
regards his obligations to them so lightly that 
when issuing a most important manifesto to 
the world he did not think it his duty to make 
France acquainted beforehand with his intention. 
This fact alone must convince Frenchmen that 
their alliance with Russia stands on a very different 
footing from that of Austria or Italy with Germany. 
Everybody knows that the German Emperor would 
never dream of taking an important departure in 
international politics without admitting his two 
allies into his confidence. France must naturally 
feel wounded and humiliated at finding that the Czar 
has a very different conception of his duty towards 
her. Moreover, the very fact that he did not take the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine into his consideration 
before issuing his manifesto shows how lightly that 
question weighs upon his thoughts. France has 
received the plainest possible intimation that, what- 
ever else the Russian alliance may do for her, it will 
not give her the slightest aid in securing that 
revenge upon which she has set her heart. In short, 
she finds that she has been leaning upon a reed 
which has broken beneath her weight. All her 
hopes and illusions have been in a moment dissi- 
pated, and she has to face the mortifying discovery 
that if she is ever to recover her lost provinces, she 
will have to do so by her own exertions and her own 
exertions alone. No heavier blow than that which 
is given by this discovery could possibly have fallen 
upon her. 

But now, as a climax to her mortification, comes 
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this news of an agreement between Great Britain 
and Germany. That there is no alliance between 
the two countries may be taken for granted. Eng- 
land has been invited again and again to secure the 
full support of Germany for her policy in all parts 
of the world by entering the Triple Alliance, and 
she has always had the courage to refuse the tempt- 
ing proposal. We do not believe that Lord Salisbury 
ean have had the folly to abandon the rile which 
successive generations of English statesmen have im- 
posed upon themselves. He has a great contempt for 
Parliament and for Parliamentary institutions; but 
he knows perfectly well that whilst those institutions 
continue to exist no foreign alliance into which he 
might enter would be worth the paper on which its 
terms were recorded until it had received the sanction 
of the House of Commons. The German Emperor 
is just as well acquainted with this fact as Lord 
Salisbury himself is, and we may therefore dismiss 
the story of an Anglo-German alliance as un- 
founded. But if there is no alliance, there is some- 
thing which must be just as distasteful to those 
French politicians who have sought to keep England 
not only in a position of isolation, but, in a certain 
sense, under the ban of the other Powers. There 
is an undoubted renewal of friendly relations between 
ourselves and Germany, and there is, at the same 
time, an understanding between the two countries 
with regard to some of the very questions upon 
which France thinks that she has a grievance 
against us. In Africa it seems probable that Eng- 
land will be able to count for the future upon 
the sympathy of Germany and the other members 
of the Triple Alliance. That sympathy was not 
essential, for we hold so strong a position that we 
need fear no attempts to disturb us. But clearly our 
way will be made smoother when we know that if, 
for example, we were to invoke a European congress 
to settle the fature of Egypt, we should have in that 
congress a majority friendly to ourselves. French- 
men cannot but feel that this new state of things is 
a blow to that policy of unfriendliness towards Great 
Britain which they have seen fit to pursue for several 
years past. It is a blow that may give them reason 
to regret that they allowed themselves to be led into 
a line of action which, whilst it necessarily irritated 
England, has certainly been productive of no benefit 
to France. 








THE NETHERLANDS AND THEIR QUEEN. 


HE young Queen whose coronation has been 
enthusiastically celebrated this week by her 
people carries with her the sympathetic admiration 
of Europe, and of England in a special degree. It is 
not merely that our own memories, awakened last 
year by the jubilee of our own Sovereign, are 
quickened once more by the spectacle of a bright 
young girl coming to the throne amid the hopes 
of her future subjects to restore the dignity and 
preserve the national character that have been 
menaced by the possible extinction of the Royal 
House. What England felt about Queen Victoria 
in 1837 Holland may feel to-day, perhaps 
even more strongly, about Queen Wilhelmina. She 
alone of the possible occupants of the throne now 
living can be a thoroughly national sovereign; and 
all that is known of her indicates that her people 
are likely to be justified in the hopes they entertain. 
The last survivor in the direct line of the family that 
gave Holland its freedom and helped to free England, 
she shows that the stock which threatened to 
become extinct may grow up again with fresh 
vigour. Trained by a wise and judicious mother, 





she evidently possesses plenty of character as well 
as of dignity and grace. But, still, even amid 
the monarchical reaction which the last half 
of the nineteenth century has seen in Europe, 
the personal qualities of a queen are not the 
chief consideration for the student of national 
life. The position of Queen Wilhelmina appeals 
to our natural human feelings. The memory of 
our debt to William of Orange, and the knowledge 
that the Dutch, once our enemies and rivals, are 
now nearest to us no less in their economic policy 
than in their social life and habits, among all the 
peoples of the Continent, may help to stimulate our 
sympathy with them in their rejoicing. But it is 
not with the person of the Queen that we are 
primarily concerned. The Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, it may fairly be said, is the most frankly con- 
stitutional of modern kingdoms. Nowhere else is 
the monarchy so accurate a fulfilment of the 
famous theory that monarchy arises from “an 
original contract between king and people.’ No- 
where is the monarch so little of a sacrosanct 
personage and so much of an official as in the 
country where, though the coronation takes place in 
church, there is no religious ceremony and no 
coronation oath. Yet, at present, the future of 
the nation is bound up with the maintenance of 
a national sovereign in a very special and peculiar 
way. Both within and without, Holland has her 
fair share of dangers. The country would, 
no doubt, be an eminently desirable addition 
to the German Empire, and the German 
colonial enthusiasts would find its colonial empire 
a satisfactory beginning of the fulfilment of 
their dreams. Should the Queen die without 
issue, the Crown would eventually pass to German 
successors—not, perhaps, to any one very closely 
connected with a reigning House, but still to Ger- 
many. Should the circumstances of a European 
war demand it, we can hardly doubt that an attempt 
would be made to encroach on Datch neutrality 
and probably to secure a passage through Dutch 
territory for German troops. And the domestic 
problems of Holland undoubtedly look grave at 


times. Originally the most active and, enterprising, »+./ 


people in Europe, her citizens have become pro- 
verbial for their home-staying prosperity and con- 
tentment. She can provide for a considerable part 
of her surplus population by reclaiming land for 
them—which probably no other nation in Europe 
could do, even if it had the land to reclaim. Yet 
she has not solved her own social problems; though 
it cannot be said, as it is sometimes said of England, 
that the cares of her colonial empire have taken 
up too large a share of her attention for domestic 
problems to receive their adequate solution. She 
has indeed got rid of the chief reproaches of her 
colonial system, which formerly roused the wrath 
of economists and subsequently of philanthropists ; 
and, in spite of the recurrent drain of the wars in 
Atchin, her colonial system will compare very favour- 
ably with that of any other Continental nation. At 
home, we doubt if any country in Northern Europe has 
exhibited a moremilitant or more advanced Socialism. 
Hardly anywhere else has Socialism got so much hold 
on the agricultural population as has at times been 
the case in parts of Holland. Education is not yet 
free or compulsory, and is still largely in private or 
sectarian hands. Nearly a third of the population 
is Roman Catholic; a very considerable proportion 
is Ultra-Protestant; and the triangular combats of 
these two sections and the Liberals have before now 
wrecked the party system, and have hitherto prevented 
the settlement of the problems of national edu- 
cation and national defence. No doubt we in 
England have faced similar problems on a much 
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larger scale. But we have not had a neighbour 
with excellent reasons for desiring to control our 
fortunes veiled by a sentiment in favour of our 
absorption into a Pan-Germanic Empire. We do 
not ourselves in the least believe either that the 
Dutch will ever wish to be absorbed by Germany, or 
that the absorption will ever take place, except as 
the result of violence. At present, in spite of racial 
affinities, and of the fact that the Platt-Deutsch of 
North Germany is very nearly Dutch, we believe the 
aspiration of Hollanders is to see their nation main- 
tain a national character distinct from that which 
the people of the German Empire have achieved. 
The literature, the manners, the social life are 
inspired by English and French models rather than 
by German ; the university life, indeed, is on a German 
model, but the same might be said of some recent 
foundations across the Atlantic. But the signific- 
ance and the interest of this week’s ceremonies are in 
this: Queen Wilhelmina is for the time the sole 
representative of the national House. While she 
lives Holland is secured from Germanisation by 
anything short of actual force; for the Queen will 
find a husband in Denmark or Sweden, or among 
the younger branches of our own Royal Family, 
rather than among the multitudinous princely 
houses of the German Empire. But, should 
the line of Orange fail, it is practically certain 
that the character of the Court will be German ; 
and should certain of the domestic problems 
of Holland become acute, there will be an excuse for 
German intervention. We do not believe in the 
Divine mission of the large States to absorb the 
small; still less that German militarism, directed by 
the country gentlemen of Prussia, should absorb a 
State with an enlightened civilisation of its own— 
and a better one than that of the German Empire. 
And, therefore, we have a special reason, as Liberals 
and as Englishmen, for joining cordially in the 
aspirations uttered this week for the health and 
happiness of the young Queen, and for the prolonga- 
tion of the dynasty with which the nationality of 
Holland is bound up now, as it has been bound up 
for nearly three centuries past. 








THE NORTH DOWN ELECTION, 





HE result of the election in North/Down will 
not make the slightest difference in the rela- 

tions of parties. Mr. Houston will vote for the 
Government with the same assiduity as Mr. 
Corbett would have done if he had been chosen 
by the electors. At Westminster either would 
have been equally insignificant. But as this is 
the first internal contest among the Ulster Unionists 
since 1885 which has been allowed to go unsettled 
until the polling day, Englishmen may find it worth 
while to ask what the fight has been about. North 
Down may claim to be second to none among the Ulster 
constituencies. It is large, prosperous, and presum- 
ably intelligent. About half the electors are farmers, 
mostly Presbyterians, and labourers, and the farming 
is nearly as good as in the Lothians. The other half 
live in small manufacturing towns and in suburbs of 
Belfast. No one element is predominant. The various 
sections of Ulster life are fully represented. There 
are fewer Catholic Nationalists than in any other 
rural constituency in Ireland, and there was there- 
fore no fear of the seat falling into the hands of “ the 
enemy.” When last a Home Ruler stood for the 
constituency he was pitifully beaten. Though North 
Down was in 1798 a stronghold of the United 
Irishmen, and though pikes are still treasured 
in many an Ards homestead, the proportion of 








Presbyterians in North Down who would uader any + 
circumstances vote for a Catholic is very small. 
Indeed, when Mr. John Shaw Brown stood as a Liberal 
in 1885, before Liberals had taken up Home Rule, he 
made a very poor fight, though he was better known 
and more personally popular than Colonel Waring, 
his Orange opponent. We state these facts with 
due impartiality, though they suggest one of the 
most awkward of the difficulties in the Home Ruler’s 
path. Those who are engaged in celebrating 1798 
might well take it as a topic for discussion at their 
meetings: “ Why are the majority of the descendants 
of the United Inshmen Unionists to-day?” 

There is one possible answer to this question 
which the election in North Down certainiy does 
not support. The Unionists are not showing that 
they possess more political intelligence than the 
Southern Nationalists. All the most deplorable 
features of some of the contests between Healyites 
and Dillonites and Redmondites have been repro- 
duced. We find a great constituency absolutely 
without permanent party organisation. A sudden 
vacancy having been created by death, there is a 
scramble for the seat. Rival factions, differing not 
at all in their professions of policy, attempt to secure 
the support of little coteries of clergymen, orother men 
supposed to possess influence. Neither appeals to any- 
thing like a freely chosen meeting of delegates. Out- 
side politicians and Members of Parliament rush into 
the fray, and abuse one another to the amazement 
of the electors. There is an undignified dispute 
about the contents of private and confidential 
letters. Meetings are interrupted by men of the 
opposing faction. Clerical influence is called in to 
an extent unknown in England, and the clergymen 
introduce that violence of teeling which is doubtless 
due to their habit of sincerity. Dr. Kane threatens 
his opponents, not with the terrors of Hell, but with 
the fear of Rome and Romanisers, and in addition 
to the force which he derives from a _ black 
suit and a bitter tongue, wields the powers 
of grand master of the Orange secret society in 
Belfast. Sir James Haslett, one of the members 
for Belizst, who possesses a more funereal manner 
than most clergymen, retorts that Dr. Kane himself 
is not free from the suspicion of heresy, because 
he allows his congregation to sing about Christian 
soldiers marching onward “with the cross before.” 
Sir James has apparently an almost Mephistophelian 
horror of what in other parts of Christendom is 
regarded as a sacred emblem. At least, as an 
expert electioneerer, he thought stuff of this sort 
was best calculated to affect the judgment of the 
free and independent, electors. 

As in some Southern elections, the personality 
of the candidates does not seem to have been thought 
of very much importance. It was a faction fight, 
and they were the figure-heads. The story of their 
choice is really an amusing one. A gentleman 
named Finnegan, who is coroner of Belfast, acts as 
a sort of Tory boss for the County Down. The 
political coroner is another very characteristic 
feature. In the South, too, coroners are wont to 
be people of much political potency. We all re- 
member Mitchelstown. Mr. Finnegan must have a 
good deal of astuteness, for he has held his 
ground for a quarter of a century, though on 
one occasion he earned a somewhat unenviable 
notoriety by publishing a pamphlet on the 
eve of an election showing how to him the 
ballot was no secret. He is a genial man, very 
open and friendly with all comers, as the boss 
ought to be. Soon after the vacancy in North 
Down occurred it came to his knowledge that a Mr. 
Corbett, a London Scotsman who has a brother 
member for Glasgow, was looking for the seat. Mr. 
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Corbett has been looking for seats in Ulster for 
some time. Though the Irish Unionists boast that 
they have all the wealth and intelligence of Ireland, 
they seem to have a curious difficulty in finding 
good local candidates. Only three of the whole 
number reside or carry on business in their con- 
stituencies. Some are carpet-baggers pure and 
simple. Mr. Corbett was lured over to Ulster as 
arich man willing to spend money on registration, 
and he is said to have done his best to win East 
Tyrone on these lines, without success. He was then 
invited to allow himself to be selected as candidate 
for North Fermanagh, another constituency where 
registration is expensive. The member for North 
Fermanagh is a Unionist, very orthodox, hale and 
hearty. It seemed a curious thing that his con- 
stituents should give bim a sort of coadjutor with the 
right of succession, and the more so that he should 
be a consenting party to the transaction. But he 
happens to be a member of the Bar, and it is taken 
for granted that he will get some sort of judge- 
ship before the Government goes out. He was 
only too glad that Mr. Corbett—generous Scots- 
man!—should pay his registration expenses 
in the meantime. This went on very satisfac- 
torily for some time, with Mr. Dane member 
in prose nti and Mr. Corbett in futuro, but Mr. 
Corbett grew tired of waiting, or perhaps dis- 
covered that Mr. Dane was not to be promoted quite 
so promptly as he had fancied, or perhaps imagined 
that he was by this time sufficiently acclimatised in 
Ulster to deserve a safe seat, where there would be 
no registration expenses. At any rate, Mr. Corbett 
fixed his eye on North Down. Now Mr. Finnegan 
did not like the idea of an outsider coming into 
North Down at all. But how was he to put Mr. 
Corbett off? He played the boss’s masterstroke: 
he told the truth. He wrote to Mr. Corbett, under 
the seal of secrecy and confidence, to tell him that 
they only wanted a stop-gap to hold the seat 
till Lord Castlereagh comes of age, and that there- 
fore it was a much less desirable thing than North 
Fermanagh, which will be a lease for life when it 
does fall into possession. If Mr. Corbett had been 
the nice sort of man Mr. Finnegan took him for, he 
would have written back to say that he would not 
trouble Down any further, and would have earned the 
grateful confidence of his party. But it had begun to 
dawn on Mr. Corbett that these Ulstermen had been 
humbugging him all along. They had merely got 
him over to pay the expenses of a “life and death 
struggle” which they did not care about enough to 
pay for themselves. So he put his foot down, issued 
an election address, began to utter mysterious hints, 
and finally published Mr. Finnegan’s letter in the 
papers. Whether this was right or wrong we do not 
know ; we leave these matters of ethics to those who 
delighted in the Omagh incident. But, right or 
wrong, it was awkward for Finnegan. How was he 
to get out of it? Again, with masterly simplicity, 
he told the truth. He had been long attached to 
the Londonderry family. He had been the present 
lord’s election agent, when he stood for the county 
which Robert Stewart won in 1791 with the help 
of the extremists. Furthermore, when Lord 
Castlereagh was still a child, the Marchioness had 
humorously named Mr. Finnegan as her son's 
election agent. The good man intended that this 
should be one of the true words spoken in jest, and 
tried to prevent North Down being permanently lost 
to the family owing to the accident of Colonel 
Waring’s death before Lord Castlereagh was twenty- 
one. So, failing to secure Mr. Corbett as a stop-gap, 
he selected Mr. Houston, a respected local landlord, 
past middle age, who would scarcely be likely to take 
permanent root at Westminster. Hence all these 





troubles, these denunciations of stop-gaps and the 
Church of Rome, of lukewarm Unionists and carpet- 
baggers, of landlords and the Local Government Act. 
We shall not attempt to draw a moral, unless it be 
that the North of Ireland is still in Ireland, despite 
all statements to the contrary. 





INSURANCE. 


——_+ —— 


IFE assurance appeals to those who purchase its 

4 benefits in various ways according to their 
respective obligations, responsibilities, or predilec- 
tions. To some it is a mere convenience—the 
necessary adjunct of a business arrangement—and 
this kind of assurance usually takes the shape of a 
“short-term policy,” carrying a minimum premium 
and not participating in the profits. To others life 
assurance suggests itself as a financial experiment, 
and to these the “ Tontine”’ and similar schemes are 
often specially attractive. Finally, there are the 
vast body of insurers who take their life policy 
seriously as a domestic obligation, and who usually 
choose with due deliberation between the two 
principal methods of insuring—viz. that with a 
diminishing premium and fixed sum assured, and 
the more widely adopted method of accepting the 
premium as a permanent tax, and leaving the 
bonuses which accrue to swell the amount payable 
at death. 

It would be no easy matter to endeavour to 
decide which plan of these two latter is the more 
advisable in the interests of the assured; as sug- 
gested above, it is mainly a matter of predilection 
or of special needs in individual cases. Still, it is 
well known that the number of those who favour 
the diminishing premium is increasing, and most 
first-class offices, recognising this fact, offer alterna- 
tive schemes or “options” for the disposition in 
this way of bonuses allotted to participating 
members who elect so to apply them. Some in- 
stitutions, also, while not wholly bound to one 
particular scheme, make premium - abatement a 
special feature; but the two great mutual concerns 
formed solely for assurance along these lines—the 
London Life Association and the Metropolitan Life 
Assurance Society—have been so eminently success- 
ful over a long period and have still such splendid 
prospects of continuing their success that they may 
be said to hold easily the pride of place in this 
department of the business, which, in fact, they them- 
selves have brought into general popularity. 

The features and merits of these offices are well 
known. Both belong to the select minority of non- 
commission-paying offices, and both are contented 
with an annual business of quite unpretentious 
dimensions. Both also comprise, as it were, several 
life insurance concerns in themselves, the policies 
being divided into “ series” according to duration of 
membership, and varying relatively in the rate of 
reduction applicable to each series—the idea being 
that the older series of members, having contributed 
to a definite proportion of the society's profits, should 
have some advantage over those who enter later on 
to participate in the prosperity founded by their 
forerunners. This system seems perfectly equitable, 
for it is clear that as the oldest series dies out the 
succeeding one practically takes its place, and in the 
same way each other series will gradually take the 
place of the one in front of it, so that in the end 
it is merely a matter of the oldest premium-payer 
getting the best return. 

Particulars from the reports and accounts of the 
two societies for 1897 are as satisfactory as usual. 
The London Life (which is the senior of the Metro- 
politan by twenty-eight years) only issued 227 
policies for sums amounting to £248,845, and of this 
£3,500 was reassured. As representing the trans- 
actions of a whole year, these figures appear 
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decidedly meagre, yet there are few managers who 
would not welcome a reduced volume of business 
obtainable at so high a quality and so low a price. 
As to the general quality, the mortality experience 
of last year may be taken as an index to the whole: 


the death claims being £126,156 less than the 
amount expected. And as illustrating the econo- 
mical working of the office, it is sufficient to state 
that last year’s expenses represent 4°6 only of the 
premium income, or 3'1 of the total revenue. This is 
about 10 per cent. less than the average expense ratio 
of British offices, and the London Life probably puts 
its case modestly in merely stating that it is “‘ prob- 
able” that the Association is the most inexpensively 
managed life office in the world, With such profit 
on mortality and such large saving in expenditure, it 
is not surprising that the rates of premium reduction 
continue high. For the year beginning Ist of July, 
1808, they will range from 63 per cent. in the fifth 
“series” to 108 per cent. in the first—this last rate 
necessitating an arrangement by which the excess is 
added to the sum assured and accumulated at com- 
pound interest. At the end of the year the total 
funds of the London Life were four and a half 
millions, having been increased during the year by 
over £126,000; the total income from premiums and 
interest was £521,165, and the policies actually in 
force numbered 8,616, and assured a total sum of 
£10, 168.348. 

The Metropolitan (founded in 1831) has followed 
very closely upon the lines of its great exemplar. 
It has the same regard for the financial strength, the 
same (or more) indifference to bulk of business, and 
the same aversion from the paid middleman in any 
shape or form. Not surprisingly, also, it enjoys the 
same exceptionally favourable mortality—the promi- 
nent characteristic of a genuine unsolicited life busi- 
ness. The figures in itsannual reports which apper- 
tain to growth of funds and development of business 
show a trading record largely resembling that of 
the London Life, though onareduced scale, but the 
excellent rates of reduction in the various series are, 
on the whole, surpassed by those of the 4lder and 
larger office. It is, however, noteworthy that the 
Metropolitan has again reduced the rate of interest 
assumed in valuation, a step which must sensibly 
improve the prospects of future increases in the 
rates of abatements. Both the London Life and 
the Metropolitan, therefore, are seen to be steadily 
fortifying their positions and increasing their titles 
to public support. It seems almost a pity that these 
two fine offices, with everything in common, should 
be in competition with each other. What a splendid 
office would be the London Life & Metropolitan 
Assurance Society ! 








FINANCE. 

HE complete destruction of the Dervish army 
and the flight of the Khalifa have made as 
great an impression in the City as elsewhere. It is 
hoped, in a very short time, that the Southern 
Provinces will all be cleared of the fanatic oppressors, 
and that a junction will be effected with Major 
McDonald, advancing from Uganda. The City, 
therefore, is already speculating upon active 
measures being taken for the completion not only of 
a telegraph line between Alexandria and Capetown, 
as foreshadowed by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, but also 
of the construction of a railway right through 
Africa. It is, of course, altogether too soon 
to talk of these things, but that there will 
be very earnest efforts made to open up the 
eastern half of Africa is not doubted. The good 
impression made by Sir H. Kitchener's brilliant 
achievements has been heightened by the rumour of 
negotiations between the British and the German 
Governments. In the City it is assumed as certain 
that arrangements have practically been completed 





for the occupation of Delagoa Bay by our Government, 
and that one of the principal objects of the negotia- 
tions is the reconciling of Germany to the arrange- 
ment. Asa consequence of this there has been a rise in 
all South African shares. The holiday season is at its 
very highest, and everyone who can manage to get 
away is absent from the City. Therefore there is 
not much doing. But the feeling is very hopeful, 
and the tendency undoubtedly is towards a general 
rise in mining shares. If Portugal consents to part 
with her South African possessions, then the hope of 
the Boers to get an outlet to the sea disappears, and 
the federation of South Africa is brought measur- 
ably nearer. Moreover, the unexpected success of 
the Progressives at Uitenhage has raised hopes that 
the Bond majority will be so very small that some 
kind of coalition Cabinet will have to be formed, 
and that thus President Kruger will receive a warn- 
ing. The announcement that Kiao-Chau is to be 
a free port has given great satisfaction, and leads to 
the belief that friendly co-operation between the 
British and the Germans in China is now settled. 
Upon the whole the City begins to look forward 
to the immediate future in a much more optimist 
spirit than has prevailed for the last three years. 
On the other hand, until people see a little 
more clearly into the political situation they are 


unwilling to engage in new risks. Moreover, 
almost all high-class securities are excessively 
dear, while the Hooley allegations and some 


similar events have checked the bringing out of 
new companies and have thrown a doubt upon the 
soundness of many of those that have been launched 
within the last couple of years. 

For the moment money continues both cheap 
and abundant. Last week gold was being bought in 
very considerable amounts for the United States 
in the open market, and some French gold coins 
were taken from the Bank of England. But the 
American demand has fallen off. True, both Russia 
and Japan are buying gold, but the Russian and 
Japanese demands will not affect the market very 
much, whereas a strong American demand might 
have a very great influence upon it. In spite of the 
fact that the American demand has fallen off for the 
time, it appears exceedingly probable that a good 
deal of gold will be shipped to New York before 
long. In the first place, the subscriptions to the 
War Loan have taken a large amount of money out 
of the Loan Market and locked it up in the Treasury. 
In the second place, the Government expenditure is 
on a very great scale, and the money is being dis- 
bursed at distant stations like Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and points upon the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific. In the third place, trade is exceed- 
ingly active. And lastly, the demand for money 
to move the crops is very strong. Owing to all 
these circumstances the New York Associated Banks 
are losing cash at a very rapid rate. Practically 
the whole of the sixty-three banks in the Associa- 
tion held last Saturday less than eleven millions 
sterling in legal tender paper—an unusually small 
amount, which the banks are very unwilling to 
further) redtice@’ Paper is, of course, much more 
easily, cheaply, and safely remitted to distant 
places than coin can be, and the demand for paper is 
very strong. But the New York Banks feel that 
they have too little of it to part with more, and thus 
they are forcing gold out into circulation. In the 
course of last week, for example, the banks reduced 
their holding of gold coin by over 1} milliong 
sterling. It is obvious that if this goes on the banks 
will have to replenish their stock, and they can do 
so only by drawing upon London, Paris, and Berlin. 
In Berlin the Money Market is tight and is likely to 
tighten still more. In Paris the Bank of France, 
especially now that there is so much political 
anxiety, is not likely to part with very much of its 
gold, and consequently the drain upon the Bank of 
England may at any moment become large. Still 
the drain has not become serious as yet, and the 
market goes on as if nothing were likely to 
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One other circumstance may possibly 
have some influence upon the market. On Saturday, 
the 17th, 2} millions sterling of Indian Government 
Treasury bills will fall due, and it is announced that 
2 millions sterling are to be renewed. That, of course, 


happen. 


takes no fresh money out of the market. On the 
contrary, it restores about half a million. But 
2 millions that might have been paid into the market 
are to be retained by the Government, and that 
will make a difference if there is a sudden large 
drain to New York. In the meantime the India 
Council is selling its drafts exceeding well. 
It offered for tender on Wednesday 30 lacs, 
and the applications amounted to over 173 lacs. 
The whole amount was sold at prices averaging a 
little under Is. 4d. per rupee; while subsequently it 
sold a small amount by private contract at Is. 4d. 
per rupee. As yet trade is very stagnant in India, 
this being the dead season of the year. But owing 
to the continued closure of the mints, coin is be- 
coming very scarce, and there is therefore a strong 
demand for Council drafts. It is said that during 
the last few days the open market in Calcutta and 
Bombay is beginning to harden somewhat. 





THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—There was a momentary sensation 
A yesterday when the Pall Mall Gazette came out 
with its story of an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
between this country and Germany. Nor, incredible 
as the rumour seemed, could it be dismissed as 
altogether unworthy of attention. The repeated 
visits of the German Ambassador to the Foreign 
Office during the last few days have attracted con- 
siderable notice. That they have some special 
significance is universally felt. Moreover, there is 
the notorious fact that the relations of Berlin and 
London are much more friendly than they have been 
for several years past. In these circumstances it is 
tolerably clear that the Foreign Office has come to 
an agreement of some kind with the German 
Government. But that an actual alliance has been 
concluded is hardly to be believed. The story of the 
Leeds Mercury correspondent with regard to an 
alleged understanding as to the mixed tribunals at 
Cairo is, on the face of it, much more probable. 

If Great Britain, abandoning her isolation, has 
entered into an alliance with Germany, the Emperor 
William has achieved the greatest triumph of his 
life. For years he has been straining every nerve in 
order to secure this. It was to gain this end that he 
made himself so offensive to Great Britain not only 
at the time of the Jameson raid but upon many 
other occasions. When flattery and friendship failed, 
he tried bullying. At any moment during the life- 
time of the last Administration, Mr. Gladstone and 
‘Lord Rosebery could have secured the active 
assistance of Germany if they had been willing to 
pay the price in the shape of an alliance such as 
rumour declares has now been concluded. It will be 
strange indeed if Lord Salisbury and his colleagues, 
in despair at the impasse to which we have been 
brought through their folly and feebleness, should 
at last have paid the Emperor his price. 

The tension with regard to the Soudan is becom- 
ing very great, and it is to be hoped that we shall 
not have to wait many hours longer before receiving 
the news of the decisive action. Not a few persons 
here hold the theory that the stoppage of the tele- 
graph is a diplomatic measure. Something similar has 
happened before on the eve of great events in the 
Soudan. 

The Liberals of Darlington, I am glad to say, are 
in a very hopeful mood, and consider that their 
chance of winning the seat of Mr. Arthur Pease is 
an excellent one. 












Sunday.—The Observer of this morning gives us 
the long-expected news. We have redeemed at last 
the pledge given thirteen years ago by Mr. Gladstone 
“to smash the power of the Mahdi at Khartoum.” It 
is true that the Mahdi has been long beyond our 
reach; but his imposing tomb at Omdurman—the 
shrine to which his followers turned—has been the 
target of British shells, and Omdurman itself is 
ours. As yet we do not know at what price the 
great victory has been obtained, so anxious relatives 
are still left in suspense. But the victory at least is 
assured, and it seems to be as complete as anyone 
could have desired. 

France goes steadily from bad to worse. It is the 
Minister for War, M. Cavaignac, who has now 
resigned rather than be a party to the re-hearing of 
the Dreyfus case. But Frenchmen as a rule are 
recovering their senses, and revision is now certain. 
In the meantime, however, the temper which not 
only connived at but applauded the criminal injustice 
with which Dreyfus was so long treated still prevails, 
and there are people in France who look forward 
with hope to the possibility of a military coup 
d'état as » means of crushing those who have made 
themselves in this matter the champions of justice. 
Fortunately there does not seem to be anyone—not 
even a Boulanger—to lead a party of traitors against 
the Republic. 

The Pall Mall story of an Anglo-German alliance 
has been blown to the winds. It is just as well for 
Lord Salisbury that this should be so. His case is 
bad enough as it is. It would have been hopeless if 
it had been found that he had tied up England, 
hand and foot, to the chariot of the German Emperor. 
But clearly an understanding on certain specific 
points has been arrived at with Germany; and even 
German journalists, now that they have seen what 
is the real temper of the French people with regard 
to their country, must come to the conclusion that, 
upon the whole, the present is not a propitious time 
for quarrelling with Great Britain. After all, the 
trumps are in our hands—if we only had someone 
who knew how to play them! 

Monday.—The lying story published late on 
Saturday night or yesterday morning, to the effect 
that the British losses at Omdurman amounted to 
2,000, caused great excitement in the early hours of 
yesterday. Fortunately, early in the afternoon the 
truth became known, and there was a general feeling 
of relief when it was learned that the losses only 
numbered one hundred. It would be well if some 
steps could be taken to discover and punish the 
person responsible for the first statement. Reckless- 
ness of this kind, at times when universal anxiety 
prevails, is nothing less than criminal. 

All the accounts of the battle of Friday show 
that the dervishes have not lost the savage 
courage which distinguished them in the earlier 
fighting in the Soudan. Their magnificent contempt 
for personal danger to some extent redeems 
their character. But, after all, it is a blessed 
deliverance from a horrible nightmare which the 
civilised world enjdys to-day, and everyone 
is loud in praise of Sir Herbert Kitchener, who has 
done his work so well, and the brave soldiers, both 
British and Egyptian, who acted as his instruments 
in executing punishment upon the Khalifa. What 
popular feeling here is with regard to the victory 
was shown by the demonstration in Trafalgar Square 
yesterday morning. It may be absurd to place 
inscriptions at the base of General Gordon’s statue, 
but the feeling which led to the act was a perfectly 
natural one, and one wonders by what authority 
the police interfered with a proceeding that was 
altogether harmless. Trafalgar Square is, I know, 
looked upon as a sacred spot by the Metropolitan 
police; but even the proud victory which they 
secured there eleven years ago, under the auspices of 
the egregious Mr. Matthews, does not justify their 
meddling with a perfectly legitimate expression of 
national feeling at a moment like the present. 

Tuesday.—The announcement that Mr. Bayard is 
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dying will cause not a little pain to his many friends 
in this country. During his term of office as Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Mr. Bayard had to face the shock 
of the outburst of anti-English passion over the 
question of Venezuela. It was atrying situation for 
any man. All his opinions and sentiments were 
opposed to the rabid jingoism which, for the moment, 
had possession of the American Press. His one 
desire was to maintain the peace between this 
country and the United States, and he regarded with 
unfeigned consternation the insane passion which 
had possession of his fellow-countrymen. Yet he had 
to represent them, even in their most unreasonable 
moments, and to figure before the world as the 
representative of a policy which, in his heart, he 
loathed. That he did not escape altogether scatheless 
in the performance of his task everybody knows. 
But the best men of both countries admitted with 
what loyalty, and with what a fervent devotion to 
the cause of international goodwill, he did his duty. 
He was one of those who prevented the United 
States from rushing upon an unjustifiable war which 
would have brought ruin upon her people. Person- 
ally, Mr. Bayard is one of the most delightful of men, 
and during his sojourn among us he was a great 
social success. 

The opinions of the foreign Press upon the battle 
of Omdurman show that the skill and thoroughness 
with which the expedition of the Nile has been 
organised are generally recognised. Undoubtedly 
British prestige has been raised by the victory of 
last Friday. I see that some party organs are loudly 
claiming credit for the Government for all that has 
been accomplished in the Soudan. This is rather 
hard upon Lord Cromer and the Sirdar. It was 
upon their shoulders, and theirs alone, that the 
burden of work and responsibility rested, and it 
would be strange indeed if Ministers tried to snatch 
from them the laurels they have so abundantly earned. 

I see, however, that the Times dwells upon the 
fact that two years ago when the intention of 
going, not to Khartoum but to Dongola, was first 
announced by Ministers, leading Liberals vigorously 
denounced the proposed enterprise. ‘“ Wherever 
else the foreign policy of Ministers may have been 
at fault,” the Times cries triumphantly, “ they have 
at least won a brilliant triumph in the Soudan.” 
Just so. But it was precisely because we had to 
deal with grave complications in the Far East and in 
South Africa that Liberals objected to the re-conquest 
of the Soudan being undertaken at that particular 
moment. That they were right in doing so even the 
Times virtually admits. We have had to pay for 
our victory on the Nile by our impotence at Pekin. 

Wednesday.—The news from Crete is serious, 
and looks as though we might expect a recru- 
descence of the eternal Eastern Question. If that 
should be the case, it will be interesting to note 
the grouping of the Powers. A great deal has 
happened since we were in the throes of the Greek 
Question, and it is quite possible that we shall 
find now that the European Concert has undergone 
some serious modifications. That which cannot 
be tolerated by this country is that the lives of 
our soldiers should be sacrificed either to Mussul- 
man fanaticism or European dilatoriness. We, at 
least, are not Armenians, and we shall demand a 
stern reparation for every drop of English blood 
which is shed in Crete. 

The news that five of our gunboats have gone 
up the Nile beyond Khartoum may perhaps indicate 
that we are acting in that part of the world with 
a promptitude that of late we have shown nowhere 
else. It is obviously of the first importance that we 
should, if possible, forestall the attempts of French 
emissaries to obtain a footing on the banks of the 
Nile. By doing so we shall solve in the simplest and 
easiest way a question which might otherwise give 
rise to serious international difficulties. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that we shall have an early 
intimation of the fact that the destination of these 
gunboats is Fashoda. 





A good many English people have crossed over 
to Holland in order to witness the fétes at 
Amsterdam and The Hague. Among them, I believe, 
is Lord Rosebery. The sympathies of the people 
of this country are naturally enlisted on the side of 
the young Queen, whose position resembles so closely 
that of our own Queen at the time of her accession. 
The Hollanders are to be congratulated on having 
got such a monarch in place of the disreputable 
princes whom she has succeeded. 

Thursday.—The dismissal of our old friend Li 
Hung Chang, if it be true, following as it does the 
removal of M. Pavloff from Pekin to Corea, looks as 
though there had really been a change in the position 
of affairs in China. Apparently our Government, 
after muddling away all its opportunities, and 
sacrificing our most substantial interests, has at last 
plucked up its courage and asserted itself before the 
Tsung-li-Yamen. It is difficult to believe that it is 
so, but if Li has really been dismissed he can hardly 
have been removed by any other influence than ours. 
Unfortunately, the news that reaches us from China 
shows that there is no diminution in the activity 
with which Russia is pushing her claims and striving 
to meet any belated protests which the Foreign 
Office may see fit to make with the stern answer of 
accomplished facts. 

The Cretan affair is much more serious than the 
first accounts led us to suppose. We have lost more 
soldiers in the brutal riot at Candia than fell in the 
field before Omdurman, whilst our diplomatic repre- 
sentative has been cruelly murdered. Instant re- 
paration must be demanded for these gross outrages. 
The Foreign Office—it is always the Foreign Office 
nowadays—will have to be roused out of its usual 
lethargy, and measures taken, not only to restore 
peace in Crete, but to punish the miscreants who are 
responsible for the events of the last three days. 
The Turkish Pasha seems to have been at least a 
passive participator in the attack upon our troops. 
If that should be found to be the case, it would be a 
good thing to treat him like any other assassin caught 
red-handed. The hanging of one of his own chosen 
Pashas might have some effect even upon the Sultan. 

Friday.—When I stated two weeks ago that Mr. 
Chamberlain contemplated that visit to America 
which, when it actually took place, filled our able 
editors with surprise, I expressed the hope that he 
would not make any mischievous speeches during 
his sojourn in the States. But if the telegrams in 
this morning’s papers may be trusted, he has 


begun his career of open-mouthed indiscretion 
before even setting foot on the American 
Continent. His reported “interview” will strike 


most of us as being equally indiscreet and undigni- 
fied. He appears to have gone to America in 
the spirit of a commercial traveller touting 
for orders, “ What, are your terms for goodwill? 
Name them, and you shall have them!” This is on 
a par with “How is Mrs. Kriiger?” Really Mr. 
Chamberlain should remember that demagogue and 
diplomatist are words of different meaning, and that 
his crude methods of negotiation are bound to do 


more harm than good. His statement# as to the \ 


Anglo-German agreement confirms the view gener- 
ally held that an alliance between the two countries 
is impossible. 

If the newspaper correspondents at Candia are 
trustworthy, it is clearly the duty of the senior 
English naval officer there to hang Edhem Pasha at 
the yardarm of a British ship. 








KAISER, POPE, AND SULTAN,—III. 





F that mournful figure, the Hapsburg, down at 
Vienna, puts us in mind of “Imperial Cesar 
dead and turned to clay”—and if the Pope is 
Pontifex Maximus with his flamens and vestals 
about him, as in the days of Numa, what is the 
Sultan’s part in this trilogy? When he signs 
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treaties with Europeans, Abdul Hamid calls himself 
“the shadow of God on earth.” Many of us imagine 
that he is the Prophet’s successor, the Caliph, in- 
vested with all the honours that belong solely to the 
tribe of the Koreish. But he is only a shadow and 
not a Caliph. In the hour of battle he may still 
flourish about “ the sword of the Lord and Moham- 
med,” to which his past exploits give him some 
claim. Yet, during the long and wasting peace which 
he is permitted to enjoy, the Turk is simply a ghoul, 
or graveyard phantom, seated on the tomb of the 
Lower Empire. He has held Byzantium nearly four 
centuries and a half; and he exemplifies, in his 
palace and his diplomacy, the vices which at length 
brought that Eastern Rome to the ground. “ He is 
heir,” says a philosophic writer, “ to the historical 
names of Constantinople and Nicwa, Nicomedia and 
Ceesarea, Jerusalem and Damascus, Nineveh and 
Babylon, Mecca and Baghdad, Antioch and 
Alexandria, ignorantly holding in possession one- 
half of the history of the whole world.” Time was 
when Western kings and emperors crusaded against 
him ; but we are now looking on while the German 
champion of the faith travels to Jerusalem as a 
Cook’s tourist, and Christian statesmen, glancing 
askance at Russia, exclaim, like medieval Greeks, 
“ Better the turban in Constantinople than the Cross 
of St. Andrew.” 

The Turk is Emperor of the East. He lies prone 
along the ancient rivers and lets the ages pass. 
When we utter the word Byzantine we think of 
something stiff in its hieratic pride and immovable 
self-sufficiency. But what is the death-in-life of the 
Byzantine mosaic, which has not altered in a single 
trait for some thirteen centuries, compared with 
the sleep of Islam? The Greek had once been a 
philosopher, an artist, and a merchant; he remem- 
bered the Code of Justinian; he was a Christian, at 
least by the card, and therefore might have found 
himself carried into the stream of civilisation which 
was flowing from the West. In the Turk neither 
temperament nor religion allows of such a change. 
He resembles a well-known definition of poetry in 
that he is “simple, sensuous, and passionate,” liable 
to excesses of pleasure and of fanaticism, but beyond 
the possibility of thinking, arguing, or comparing 
ideas one with another. His language has no abstract 
terms. He has never emerged from the proverbial 
philosophy, which is all his ancestors could attain, 
into systems, schools, heresies, or investigations. He 
knows nothing of science, holds art in abhorrence, 
looks upon trade as cheating, does not, as a rule, 
practise agriculture, and has no amusements. His 
women lead a sort of conventual life, are absolutely 
ignorant of reading, and could not, if they would, 
soften public manners to the mingling of good sense 
and chivalry, with some touch of intellect, which 
gives us the French or the English drawing-room at 
its best. The Osmanli takes his religion from the 
Koran as expounded by orthodox teachers; and he 
will not trouble to inquire whence it came nor what 
relation it bears to the Christianity which he 
despises, or the modern criticisms of which he has 
never heard. He is, therefore, taken altogether and 
on his own reckoning, a barbarian. But that 
barbarian is encamped between Europe and Asia. 
How long will his encampment last ? 

The Mohammedan world, steadily shrinking for 
at least two hundred years, is now a Mediterranean 
with Christian Powers all around it, and no prospect 
of expansion save among African tribes. There also 
it finds itself face to face with Europe and its armies 
of explorers, colonists, or mere adventurers, in whose 
trail the irresistible force of law and progress moves 
slowly on; so that Islam everywhere must fight or 
submit. An occasional spurt from the volcano 
warns us that it is not extinct. The rumour of 


a Turkish victory over the Greeks appears last year 
to have sent an electric shock from Thessaly to the 
Hindu Koosh ; and one can imagine the salamander, 
ringed with fire, biting fiercely at his enemies before 
Yet the big 


he turns his venom upon himself. 








War is 


battalions are all now on the Christian side. 
a science ; but the Ottoman does not know where to 


begin if he would cultivate science. He can learn 
such of our Western vices as are not native to 
the harem; when he comes to Paris or London he 
often seems to be emancipated, and will perhaps 
boast of his enlightenment; but he goes home 
debauched, not instructed; he falls back into his 
observances of prayer and the Ramazan ; his culture 
is on the surface, and a few terms, the real meaning 
of which he never understood, adorn his language as 
paper-flowers adorn a cottage chimney-piece. The 
one thing he is utterly incapable of making his 
own is scientific thought. But science rules the 
world, while the Turk’s Koran is local in its origin, 
limited in its application, and alaw of the Medes and 
Persians, to be evaded by casuistry or thrown off by 
brute force. It has never, except among the Arabs, 
supplanted a legal code on which it was an improve- 
ment. Singularly unlike the Roman law, it cannot 
civilise, for it is neither systematic nor progressive ; 
and if it were both, who is the Turk that he should 
apply it in action to the countries over which he 
stretches his indolent carcass? He is not a Saracen 
to be passionate for Aristotle; nor a Persian to feel 
some faint stirrings of the old spirit of the Aryas 
within him ; he can manage a horse and a scimitar, 
but takes no interest in books, is not curious about 
the ways of men, and welcomes the doctrine of 
Kismet which makes progress, attempted on the side 
of mortals, a blasphemy. The Ottoman lives and 
dies without literature, art, conversation, or any 
other means of exchanging ideas or enlarging the 
circle in which he was born. 

How, then, does he contrive to govern his vast 
empire? The answer is that he does not govern it; 
he leaves it to govern itself. Provided he gets his 
tribute, tax, plunder—it is this, after all, and no more, 
since he does nothing for it—the contending tribes 
and peoples that dwell in sight of his tent may do as 
they please. The Turkish government is anarchy, 
tempered by rebellion and massacre. Every nation, 
or religion, has its own chief, who is responsible, 
conspicuous, and ready at hand to serve as the scape- 
goat, if he will not be the traitor, on whose head the 
Pasha, or the Padishah, may vent his blows when 
tribute is not forthcoming. But if that will not 
suffice, the Kurd is there, and the Christian lies at 
his mercy. It is fitting we should remember that 
the old Turkish morality of war has never been 
repealed or altered since they left their native 
steppes ; that it spares no man, respects no woman, 
and has always had unspeakable degradation in 
store for captive children of both sexes. There is 
not a civilised country in the world where those 
things could be told in plain speech that are done as 
a matter of course by the Turk who has drawn his 
sword when his enemy lies helpless. At that 
moment the Christian soldier calls to mind that he is 
a gentleman ; the Turk falls into a rage of lust and 
cruelty. This it was which fully justified Mr. 
Gladstone’s denunciation of the Sultan as “the 
Great Assassin seated on a throne.” To some the 
words bore an appearance of invective; they are 
history which has been repeated a thousand times, 
and will be again, whenever the barbarian’s caprice 
or covetousness whisper, that it can be done with 
impunity. There is no reforming the Turk on horse- 
back. He must be dismounted and put in chains. 

Two chains are forging, link by link, and simul- 
taneously, that no talisman of his will break through. 
What Western Europe has left undone, to her last- 
ing shame, the North is fated to accomplish. And 
where the Crusaders failed, the “white steam 
pennon ” will do its work. By a most extraordinary 
change in the tactics, as we may call them, of 
Providence, whereas danger to Christian civilisation 
always came from the wastes of the world—from 
Scythia, Tartary, and the Great Plain—it is now an 
orthodox Power, almost we had said a medizwval 
Christendom, which holds that immense table-land, 
whence it is driving down to the South and East, 
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putting a mighty talon upon Persia, and another on 
the Turk, and menacing at once Constantinople 
and Teheran. The heir-apparent of Islam lives in 
Petersburg. History, religion, race, give this mission 
of a Holy War to Russia; and though it may 
employ diplomatic weapons in preference to cannon, 
the end of its long pilgrimage through the centuries 
must be Sancta Sophia and the final eclipse of the 
Mohammedan crescent. 

Science, too, has its part in the great catastrophe. 
Let us not despise Messrs. Cook and their tourists. 
The Christian sword, hung up for show in its scab- 
bard, leaves Palestine a prey to the Moslem. But 
the railway has travelled to Jerusalem and Damas- 
eus. At Cairo the horrible outside of our invasion, 
with all its vulgarity, must not blind us to what its 
power can effect; and if we abolish the slave trade, 
which is, and ever will be, essential to the life of 
Islam, we shall have done a hundred times more 
than all the Crusades. Ignorance, fanaticism, 
polygamy, and the unspeakable other things—all, 
at last, are summed up in the slavery which 
is their strong foundation. Let that be cut away 
in the South, and Holy Russia come down from 
the North; we shall then see the last of the 
independent Sultans dwindle to the place and be 
bought with the pension of a Great Mogul, whom it 
is wiser not utterly to abolish. When the Sublime 
Porte is but a name, and the Turks are condemned, 
like Red Indians, to exist in some “ reserve” amid 
more civilised races, future historians will ask how 
they came to be tolerated so long in the countries 
they ruined. The answer must be that jealous 
Christians made a triumphant Islam. B. 





THE DECENCIES OF DEBATE. 





HE decencies of Parliamentary debate are way- 
ward. Mr. Michael MacDonagh gives a historical 
sketch of them in the Nineteenth Century, from 
which a new M.P., with a turn for invective, may 
get some useful hints. He must not say that an 
opponent has addressed the House with “the 
grimaces of a mountebank and the spite of a viper.” 
This language was ruled out of order when it was 
employed in filial imitation of his father by John 
O'Connell, one of the Liberator’s sons. Irish reproba- 
tion has turned naturally to snakes since St. 
Patrick “‘ bothered all the varmint” with his famous 
“sarmint.” Sir Patrick O'Brien described a brother 
Nationalist as “the young sea-serpent from the 
County Clare,” but even that very mild version 
of John O'Connell's viper was overruled. <A 
certain monotony of “ order” distinguishes 
the Chair in the House of Commons because 
it is always occupied by an Englishman. If 
the Irish party were allowed to elect a 
Speaker, there might be more latitude for the 
idiomatic expression of a picturesque imagina- 
tion. Some Speakers, however, have shown a rudi- 
mentary sense of Irish humour. One of them 
declined to rebuke Mr. Healy for describing a certain 
peer as “a bigoted and malevolent young puppy.” 
This was declared to be “in order,” though the 
Speaker reserved his opinion on the question of 
taste. Now, a puppy may be malevolent; but 
bigotry as a canine vice suggests a picture of the 
animal with its neck tied up with Orange ribbons. 
This vision may have crossed the Speaker’s mind 
and made him lenient. But why did not the vision 
of a gentleman from the County Clare as a “ young 
sea-serpent” have the same effect? That one Irish 
member should impute to another the likeness of a 
fabulous monster is a stroke of humour which 
ought to give new vitality to Parliamentary 
institutions. 
But the decencies of debate, as we have said, are 
wayward. You must not say that a representative 





of the people is a sea-serpent, but you may say 
that his statements are “ calumnious,”’ “ atrocious 
calumnies,” “contemptible denials,” that he “ delib- 
erately wastes time,’ and is “a monument of 
political inconsistency.” You may say that a peer 
is “a bigoted and malevolent young puppy,” but 
you may not say that the Lords are the “ hereditary 
enemies of the Irish people.” Mr. MacDonagh has 
examined the rulings in these cases with great care. 
They are not always harmonious, for an Irish 
member was called to order in 1881 for using the 
phrase “beastly bellowing,” though in 1840 
O'Connell thus described the articulations of 
his opponents with impunity. They objected to 
the word “beastly,” whereupon he asked trium- 
phantly whether there was any other kind of 
“bellowing” than “beastly bellowing.” Into 
this delicacy of natural history the Speaker de- 
clined to enter. But it will strike the bewildered 
novice as suggestive that while a member may call a 
statement an “ atrocious calumny,” he must not use 
such simple and direct expressions as “lie” and 
“falsehood.” “Mendacious" has been ruled out, 
though the distinction between “ mendacious” and 
“calumnious” is too subtle for definition. Why it 
should be tolerable to call men bigoted puppies, but 
intolerable to call them hereditary enemies is not 
plain to the casual inquirer. You may call attention 
to the monumental inconsistency of the right 
honourable gentleman, but you are debarred from 
charging him with “subterfuge.” Now a_politi- 
cian, when charged with inconsistency, either 
denies it, in which case you can tell him his 
denial is “contemptible,” or he seeks to screen 
it, in which case the term “subterfuge,” though 
natural and fitting, is inadmissible. After all, 
“subterfuge” is not as strong as “atrocious cal- 
umny.” What is the secret of its odium? Perhaps 
calumny is a weapon to which a politician may be 
driven by stress of party reasons and without loss of 
character, while the imputation of anything so un- 
English as a subterfuge might be damning. But 
this does not explain the mystery, for no politician 
is really hurt by the word “subterfuge” any more 
than a lawyer is hurt by the charge of quibbling. 
There is a tremendous show of indignation when 
“ monumental inconsistency "" is bandied in debate. 
No accusation is repelled with greater heat ; and if 
it has not been made unparliamentary this must 
be because it is an essential element of the Parlia- 
mentary atmosphere. If honourable members 
were not freely allowed to taunt one another 
with inconsistency, the business of the country 
could not be carried on, and some of them would 
choke. 

Once in his life Mr. Gladstone violated the way- 
ward decencies. Lord Randolph Churchill had 
charged him with “traducing” his opponents, and 
he retorted that such language was “foul.” The 
Speaker intervened, and Mr. Gladstone withdrew 
the word, though we are surprised that he did not 
show “ foul” to be the opposite of “ fair,” and there- 
fore a synonym for “unfair.” If he had said 
“atrocious calumny,” the Chair, in accordance with 
precedent, would have remained quiescent. It was 
of Lord Randolph, by the way, that Mr. Gladstone 
said one thing that ought to be memorable as a piece 
of characterisation: “The noble lord has many 
striking qualities, and if half of them could 
be cut out of him the remainder would make 
a valuable public servant.” But Mr. MacDonagh’s 
researches have unearthed one ruling of the 
Chair which ought to give a free license to the 
caustic tongue. In 1835 O'Connell said, in mani- 
fest allusion to Sir Robert Inglis, “If a man accuses 
me of perjury I cannot find so hard a term to answer 
him, but in more moderate language I can accuse 
him of wilful lying.” Sir Robert Inglis asked the 
opinion of Mr. Speaker Abercromby upon this, and 
the Speaker replied, “ I always understood that terms 
only conditionally applied were not such as called 
for the interposition of the Chair. Thus I recall 
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one of the oldest members of the House using 
this phrase without reproof: ‘I state in answer 
to the honourable gentleman, in the strongest terms 
that can be hypothetically put, that what he has said 
is false” When the hypothetical form is once 
adopted, the Chair is not required by his office to 
intervene.” This puts a new complexion on the 
decencies. You have only to say, “ Mr. Speaker, if I 
were anywhere but in this House, I should call the 
right honourable gentleman a liar,” and you will 
be safe under the shield of hypothesis. It was 
Brougham who invented the formula, “in a Parlia- 
mentary sense,” to give decorous unreality to abuse. 
The “ Pickwickian sense " has an equally enlightened 
mission. But the hypothetical sense serves this 
great purpose best of all; and there seems no reason 
why even the grimaces of the mountebank and the 
spite of the viper should not figure amongst 
picturesque revivals, if “only conditionally 
applied.” 





IN SUMMER WATERS. 





A BREEZEat last! Faint enough, it is true, a mere 
sensation of cool air against our sun-scorched 
faces, but welcome indeed, after the long, sultry, four- 
mile pull from Oxford, with the sun aslant upon our 
eyes ever since we left the shade of wooded Godstowe, 
and emerged into the great open Thames valley, under 
the untempered glare of early afternoon. The 
mowers we passed, stooping with languid patience 
beneath that fervent sky, straightened themselves as 
our craft slipped by, seizing the occasion to relax for 
an instant their cramped sinews; while the ringing 
chirp of their whetstones contended, in shrill rivalry, 
with the grasshoppers ; and seemed to repeat, with 
whistling iteration, Heat! Heat! Heat! 

In and out of yonder clump of sword-grass at the 
river’s marge, there seem to be flitting tiny bars of 
lit turquoise, restless gems that flash for a moment 
in the sunlight, then vanish as they settle. The 
dragon-flies are at their serious play, and every 
flicker of that blue flame means death to some 
creature, invisible to our eyes, whose inappreciable 
substance goes to feed the imperial purple of its 
destroyer. For the first mile out of Oxford we saw 
no such glancing beauty. There the shores are 
pared and trimmed to sterility, in the interests 
of man’s own unlovely sports. But here the un- 
cultured banks have run wild, till their invading 
shrubs almost touch hands across the narrowed 
stream. Great elbowed thorns reach at us as we 
pass; and we bend swiftly over our oars to escape 
the willow’s lasso. At every third stroke we have 
to clear our blades of tangled water-weed and coiling 
lily-stems ; for this is the river Bohemia, where all 
the eccentric life of the waters flourishes un- 
checked, and the dredge of convention has never 
entered. 

A few more strokes and we pass into a reach 
where the banks again recede, and the deeper waters 
are comparatively clear; our intruding oars send 
great sweeping waves right and left into the rushes, 
till a wagtail rises suddenly, flapping his protest 
against the invasion, and a mild-eyed cow, which 
has been disappointing the flies by standing knee- 
deep in the shallows by the margin, takes sudden 
and irrational offence at us, and splashes away up 
the bank with the jerky curvet of an irritated 
dowager. A stroke or two more and we glide into 
the grateful shadow of a haystack, built hard by the 
edge of the river: a well-known landmark. And 
now we can no longer resist the gentle invitation of 
those cool and lucid deeps. Moor the boat here, to 
the stump of yonder twisted thorn! We can take 
our header from its broad projecting branch. 
Ah! the joy of the river’s kiss of greeting, as our 
tired bodies, every sinew still thrilling with the glow 
of miles of steady rowing, meet the quickening shock 
of the icy crystal! Icy indeed here, where a little 











brook brings to the tepid waters chilly reinforce- 
ment, but elsewhere tempered to lukewarmness by 
the long bright hours since dawn. How the parted 
wave clasps and flatters our wearied sense, like a 
garment of fresh and fine-textured linen! As our 
eyes reach the air and the light once more, after that 
first long, blinding plunge, they seem to look on the 
dappled sky and glowing meadows through quite 
another atmosphere, with a new and far acuter 
pleasure in their familiar beauty. 

We emerge for a moment to get breath, and 
stand panting in the willow shade, caressed gently 
by the summer wind, laden with the sweet piercing 
scent of the beanfields yonder—the odour which 
men love or hate, but cannot ignore. How far the 
power of the river extends in these low-lying 
meadows! Here, where we rest, all seems firm earth, 
the heritage of the buttercup. Drag up that stem 
of flowering rush at your elbow, and hear with what 
a gurgling gasp it parts from its half-liquid bed 
underneath. For these, be it known, are in sad 
truth but meadows of faéry deep-flowering gardens 
that float over and conceal the deep from which 
they rose: the wide-spreading Thames of old time, 
whose swollen waters ever and anon rise to reassert 
the half-forgotten claim that was never questioned 
in the days when the solitary Kelt urged his spinning 
coracle for many a furlong right and left of the now 
shrunken river-bed, or waded through lost miles of 
marsh to strike stray salmon with his corded 
spear. 

The shadows are lengthening, and the silver 
glare of the river melts slowly into azure and grey. 
We no longer have the bathing-place to ourselves. 
A cheery-faced ploughboy of sixteen or so is swiftly 
disrobing under the lee of the haystack. With 
what a gusto he kicks off those terrible boots— 
weighty, hundred-nailed, caked with pounds of 
gathered soil! At this distance he seems to be 
wearing a pair of close red gauntlets that reach to 
the elbow. But it is the sun of his long working 
day that has fitted those sleeves to him, and the 
skin above gleams whiter by contrast as he comes 
running through the deep meadow grass and slips 
suddenly, shyly almost, into the nearest pool. A 
moment, and his brown healthy face swaps upward 
again, his close strong teeth showing in a grin of 
pleasure. The river's cool embraces have flattered 
him into forgetfulness of sultry noon and its toils. 
He turns on his breast, and strikes out strongly for 
the far bank. 

O for the supreme artist, with palette charged 
with impossible tints, that should paint this swirl- 
ing streamwater as Teniers painted his wine, and 
give us at once the glossy shimmer of its surface, 
the tremulous silver sparkle of the shallows, and the 
dark, steady opaquaness of the pools, through whose 
deeps move ghostly grayling, umber shadows on the 
black, and discover themselves by that motion. 
But here, where the pellucid wave ripples inch deep 
over sand, and lights with its reflected glow the 
long grass blades of the bank above, a myriad min- 
nows are busy in their vocation of shattering the 
smooth mirror into stars and fiery needles as they 
dart incessantly to and fro, chasing a viewless 
quarry. Over and among them, with his sliding 
staccato, goes the Skater, heedless and happy, 
though the stream swarm with his foes. Self- 
centred, verily, must that Narcissus be who, gazing 
into these peopled waters, so full of their particular 
life, should have leisure or care to brood on his own 
image. 

Hush! fora resident of the highest respectability 
is taking the evening air, hard by us. At the foot 
of the nearest pollard willow, and in the line of its 
shade, a water-vole sits gravely upright, intently 
regarding us as we dress. His coat is so exactly the 
colour of the dark wood behind him that he has had 
time for a leisurely and deliberate survey of the 
trespassers in his private waters. See! he is gently 
patting his breast, with such a close imitation of a fop 
settling a showy waistcoat that we laugh outright 
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as we gaze. The beady black eyes take quick note 
of the demonstration, and he goes down the bank 
with a sudden, scrambling rush, and flops noisily 
into the stream under friendly shelter of the 
depending willow branches. Presently he is a little 
moving speck on the sunlit river as he makes for 
his well-hidden hole on the far side of the stream. 
The western wind has freshened, and before it 
the current sets strongly down from Eynsham, with 
little mock sea ripples on its surface. Our tethered 
boat begins to dance a little, and tug at its moorings 
like a fretting steed. Loosening it, we bring it 
broadside to the shore and prepare to embark; 
while, from a convenient neighbouring fence, our 
ploughboy, who has dressed with mysterious rapidity, 
watches all our movements. A large red handker- 
chief bundle rests on his crossed knees, but he con- 
siderately delays to open it before our departure. 
There is a touch of the sardonic in the intent 
scrutiny with which he regards us as we pull into 
midstream and set our boat’s head eastward again. 
Clearly we are at discord, in his eyes, with our 
surroundings. Luxurious aliens, what do we here 
in these fields, where from dawn to dusk heis at 
home, wearing the livery of the place, speaking its 
language, and eating its bread? So, under the cloud 
of this young Spartan’s natural disdain, we settle 
our stretchers, and head once more for Oxford wait- 
ing there behind all these miles of quiet, easy- 
breathing country. E. S. TYLEE. 


MUNDESLEY CLIFFS. 





ee" ANGLIANS are exceedingly proud of the 
4 cliffs at and near Mundesley; and not without 
reason, for hereabouts is the highest ground between 
Flamborough and the Foreland. Northward, beyond 
Cromer, the land slopes gradually away till shore 
and sea mingle in the salt marshes and sand meals 
on the stretch of coast running nearly due east and 
west, from Hunstanton Point to Blakeney. South- 
ward, below Paston, there is a like decline, broken 
for a little at Happisburgh and Winterton, and then 
dropping into the low sandy shore that reaches, 
almost without a break, to the extremest point 
of Suffolk. It would be idle to claim for 
these East Anglian cliffs the picturesque charm 
of the rugged masses of the Yorkshire head- 
lands, or the stern majesty of those of 
the Southern coast—the white cliffs of Albion. 
Nevertheless, they have a beauty of their own— 
attractions which vary with the changing year, 
but never pall. They are beautiful in the spring- 
tide when the new verdure clothes their slopes 
and terraces with a mantle of living green; in 
summer time when the wild flowers— 


Stars that in earth’s firmament do shine— 


bedeck the verdure with splashes of brilliant colour, 
or in autumn, when the bright hues are parched and 
wilted to shades of grey and brown, they are not 
less beautiful; and in a winter storm they rise to 
grandeur, as the rolling waves of the wild North Sea 
break with a thunderous noise at their base, scatter- 
ing showers of spray over the path on the top 
whence one may look down upon the storm. 

To see the cliffs at their best one should view 
them from the sands, which are delightfully firm, 
and rise from low-water mark almost imperceptibly. 
Away on the north is Trimingham, where the cliffs 
reach an elevation of 300 feet—the highest ground 
in the county. From this point of vantage, on a 
clear day, one may see the spire of Norwich Cathedral 
and more church towers than a lazy man would care 
to count. Then the coast-line falls and rises in 
gentle undulations, but never again reaching the 
same altitude, on past Mundesley village till it is lost 
to view in the high ground at Paston. Sometimes 
the cliffs rise sheer like a wall, though in places 





they are broken into terraces, forming an undercliff, 
so that there the ascent from the shore is not diffi- 
cult ; and just by the old inn, where Nelson is said 
to have slept when a boy, is a ravine or chine, 
through which a small stream runs down to the sea. 

The beauty of the terraced slopes in summer far 
excels that of any chalk cliffs. This, of course, is 
due to the wealth of wild flowers. Perhaps nowhere 
else in the country can one see such masses of the 
delicate kidney-vetch, which seems to belie its 
name by standing boldly erect, instead of trailing 
along the ground as other vetches do. The plant is 
locally called “ luck ” ; 
get at any explanation of the popular name, it is 
probably a survival from the time when the plant 
was used in folk-medicine as a vulnerary. The pale 
yellow of its blossoms and its greyish-green foliage 
lighten up the face of the cliff and serve as a foil to 
the darker tints of the flowers of the bird’s-foot 
trefoil, that, later, will deepen into orange decided 
enough to satisfy the most patriotic Hollander. 
Notes of red and white occur in the poppies and ox- 
eyes, and again in the campions; and occasionally 
one may detect the bright blue of the cornflower, 
which has escaped from the neighbouring fields, its 
rarity perhaps appearing greater than it really 
is, from the abundance of the other species of 
knapweed. 

The village is a straggling old-world place, just 
waking up from lethargy, and bestirring itself to 
prepare for the visitors which it is not unreasonable 
to hope the newly-opened line will bring. Till 
recently it was little changed since Cowper came 
here for rest and quiet, more than a hundred years 
ago, and “found something inexpressibly soothing 
in the monotonous sound of the breakers.” Quaint 
little cottages, dotted here and there, a small village 
street, three or four farmsteads, a mill embowered 
in trees, a few houses of the better sort, two or 
three substantial old inns, and a ruined church— 
this was Mundesley. Some of the houses show 
traces of Dutch influence on the architecture, just 
as one may see at Yarmouth and Beccles. This 
appears in the lines of the gables, which form three 
curves instead of rising in two lines to an angle at 
thetop. One remembrance the visitor cannot fail to 
bring away with him, and that is of the decorative 
value of the stonecrop and the appropriateness of 
its old name—golden moss—now scarcely ever used. 
The long lines of its yellow blossom topping the 
walls that divide the cottage gardens have a very 
pretty effect, strange and unusual, it may be, at 
first sight, but nevertheless exceedingly striking. 

There are indications that at one time Mundesley 
was a place of no little importance, and it certainly 
extended much farther seaward. This is shown by 
the size and position of the ruined church, which 
must have been built when the population was much 
larger than it is now. The Perpendicular tower fell 
long ago; the dumpy base has been roofed in, and, 
with part of the nave, serves for Divine service, while 
to the east of this diminished house of prayer stand 
the rest of the nave and the chancel to testify to its 
original proportions. Nor can it be imagined that a 
church would be built in the position that this now 
occupies—on the very edge of the cliff. So that the 
site of the parish church shows that the coast must 
have suffered from the inroads of the sea. This is 
confirmed by historical testimony, inaddition to which 
there is the still stronger evidence of eye-witnesses 
with regard to the position of the churches along the 
coast. One might almost call this part of East 
Anglia “the region of ruined churches.” Northward 
are Overstrand and Sidestrand—the “tower of 
silence”; to the south was Eccles, but the winds 
have overthrown it, and there still remain Corton, 
Covehithe, Walberswick, and Dunwich. 

The view from the top of the cliffs over the 
plain that stretches westward is exceedingly pretty 
and peaceful. The pervading note of an East 
Anglian landscape is calm. Here it is almost as 
unbroken as in the days when the coach or carrier's 
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cart was the only means of communication with the 
outer world. The new red-and-white houses rapidly 
springing up brighten the scene without being 
obtrusive, and there is timber enough beyond the 
station to prevent the plain being monotonously 


flat and unbroken. Moreover, it is dotted with 
villages, and their church-towers help to break the 
sky-line. There is Paston, the home of the “ good 
judge,” whence were written many of the famous 
“ Paston” letters; Bacton, with some Paston monu- 
ments in its church,and hard by theruinsof Bromholm 
Priory, now used as farm-buildings, but once famous 
for possessing a relic of the true cross, which was so 
widely known that Chaucer makes the Miller's wife 
invoke it in her distress, and there is also an allusion 
to it in “Piers Plouwman.” Other villages lying 
near are enumerated in a couplet which, though it 
scarcely rises to the dignity of poetry, has the ad- 
vantage of conveying useful information succinctly : 


Trimingham, Gimingham, Knapton and Trunch, 
Southrepps and Northrepps lie all in a bunch. 


Some of these are on the coast, and none is far 
enough away to lose the advantage of the cool sea- 
breeze that tempers the summer's heat. The way 
to them lies through pleasant lanes, with high banks 
gay with wildflowers, and thickly clothed with ferns, 
polypody being so abundant that one might almost 
call it the common fern of these parts, and the rarer 
moonwort may be found by those who will take the 
trouble to look for it. An American species is called 
the rattlesnake fern, and there is a belief that where 
our native form grows vipers abound. This belief 
may or may not be well founded, but it is certain 
that moonwort flourishes far better in its native 
habitat than it would do in the prettiest rockery 
ever made. 





THE DRAMA, 


+e 
“THe TERMAGANT.” 


J\VIDENTLY Miss Olga Nethersole is a woman 
of high courage and an actress of no mean 
talent. She has taken Mr. Tree’s huge theatre off 
his hands during the hot weather ; she has produced 
@ romantic, quasi-poetic play. For herself she has 
chosen one of those curious Byzantine parts which 
we associate with Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt in her 
Izeyl-Theodora-Princesse Lointaine manner. She 
presents swift transitions from scorn to love, she 
towers and grovels, raves and languishes. At one 
moment she is an intellectual iceberg, at another 
a volcano of passion. Now she is a shy fawn, now 
a fierce tigress. All this means ambition, high 
emprise. But the thermometer is against her. 
And there are other drawbacks. She is irritatingly 
self-conscious; her style is harsh and criard; she 
seems to have imperfect control of her means, 
forgetting to beget a certain temperance in the 
whirlwind of her passion; and, worst of all, she 
lacks the hypnotising faculty. Glamour, fascina- 
tion, should be the very essence of this part of 
hers in The Termagant ; but she never for a moment 
quickened my pulse or thrilled my nerves. And 
as the pit and gallery tittered at the moment of 
her most passionate outburst, I may fairly assume 
that I was not exceptionally insensible. 

I have seen this play of The Termagant described 
as “literary.” I should prefer to call it tiresome. 
True, it has some passages of blank verse. But they 
are as woolly as they are blank. 


BEATRIX : Sir, 
I am too weak to answer or to move ; 
I think the spirit of this holy well 
Has oe a spell upon me. I am helpless; 
Speak if you will. 
RODERIGO : 
BEATRIX : 


I love you, that is all. 
That is not all! There must be more than that! 


This sort of material would make an excellent 








packing for eggs by parcel post. And the high- 


falutin’ prose !|— 


Day followed upon day, and night upon night; 
and men’s hearts were turned to water as they thought of the 


fair fields of Spain they should never see any more. So when 
we had lost count of the days I sat at the mast-head straining 
my eyes through the mist of dawn across the weary waste of the 
waters, straining my eyes for some ending to the infinite! 


“ And the “ nays” and “’tises” and “to'ts” and 
“ gracious ladys” and “aughts” and “ quests” and 
“merry rogues”! Is this what they mean by 
“literary”? Then I cry with Verlaine: “Surtout 
ne parlons pas littérature!” 

As for the play itself, considered apart from its 
form, it is not so much a play as a macédoine. The 
story of the wooing of the “termagant” Princess 
Beatrix of Moya by the persistent Roderigo, has a 
flavour of The Taming of the Shrew. The lovers 
make love together over a well like Pelleas and 
Melisande, and die together on the same bier, like 
Romeo and Juliet. Roderigo, in his demeanour to 
the Moya courtiers, has borrowed a plume from the 
panache (ohé! le panache ! no romantic drama can 
henceforward afford to be without it) of Cyrano 
de Bergerac. Roderigo’s comic retainer cannot quite 
make up his mind whether he shall be Sancho Panza 
or Sam Weller—and finally decides to remain Mr. 
Harry Paulton. Like Moliére, Mr. Louis Parker 
prend son bien or il le trouve. On this occasion he 
has been assisted in the search by Mr. Murray 
Carson. It is Mr. Carson, by the way, who plays 
Petruchio-Cyrano-Roderigo. Mr. Carson is an actor 
of appalling earnestness. To look at him-—perhaps 
I should say to “sit under” him—is a liberal edu- 
cation in the comprehension of that blessed word 
“strenuous.” You are convinced that he means 
what he says, every word of it, even to 
the “nays” and the “aughts" and the “to’ts.” 
When he is shaken with grief (as he is at 
the end of the third act) you cling to your 
seat, and surreptitiously feel yourself all over 
to see if any bones are broken. But you end by 
esteeming him. After all, an actor is right to take 
his profession seriously. For that matter I esteem 
Mr. Parker and Miss Nethersole into the bargain. Iam 
sure they will both do something really fine some day. 
“Sir, I can wait,” as Dr. Johnson said when assured 
that a gentleman of the company would by and by 
grow very entertaining. Meanwhile for those who 
cannot wait—well, there is The Termagant. 


A. B. W. 








MY FRIEND GRAINGER. 





UST twenty-five miles from Hyde Park Corner by 
ey) the milestone at the turn of the road lies our 
village. A long, straggling street of low red-roofed 
cottages, each with its own garden, some gay with 
flowers from the doorway to the latch-gate, some 
more sombre with the dull green of potatoes and 
cabbages. 

On this bright autumn morning the robins sang 
or chased each other in and out of the white clematis 
that turned over the hedge, and high up the rooks 
cawed as they flew lazily past. At regular intervals 
came the sound of the stone-breaker’s hammer, and 
as I turned the corner I came in sight of the old man. 

Seated on his pile of flints, he hit them with his 
hammer till he had a small heap between his feet. 

“They goes easier when they've been newly 
digged up,” he said to me one day. He rose stiffly as 
he saw me coming. A cheerful cherubic face, sur- 
rounded by a fringe of white hair under the chin, 
kind blue eyes and a firm straight mouth, and you 
have my friend Grainger. 

“Good morning to you, mum; beautiful morning, 
ain't it?” he said. 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ but still warm for walking, as 
it must be for cracking those stones.” 

“ Lor’ bless you, mum; they stones is alright, but 
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the sun is plaguey hot, as you say; he guv mea sun- 
stroke six weeks come Monday, and I'm that muzzy 
sometimes I scarce know if I’m hitting big stones or 
little uns. That's why my missus sends me off a 
mornings in this ‘ere great straw ‘at; she thinks it 
ull save me getting another stroke, I suppose; and 
how may you be getting on up at the Hill Farm, 
mum ?” 

“Oh, not so well as in the days when you were 
there, Grainger.” 

“No, mum; you won't see them days again ina 
hurry. What with American wheat and Haustralian 
apples, and one thing and another, it’s as much asa 
farmer can do to pay his rent nowadays, / know. 
Why, I remember when I was up at the Hill Farm 
(how well I knew this tale!), I remember—it’s a 
matter of forty year ago, you must know—one 
harvest we got fifty cartloads of corn off that there 
barn-field, all gathered in fine and no drop of rain. 
My marster he guv us a dance that night in the 
barn, and eh there wur fine doings that night. It 
was just after my marster had married his lady, and 
she were a-dancing away with all on us, and 1 danced 
with her, too, I did,” and the old man chuckled at 
the remembrance. 

“How long was it you were at the Hill Farm, 
Grainger ?” I asked. 

“ Why, I were there twenty year till the marster 
guv up farming and went to live in London, and 
then I went as kennel-man to the Squire at the ’All. 
He were the ‘unting Squire, he were; not like the 
present man—he can’t tell an ’orse’s ‘ead from its 
tail. No; Squire Bennet he said to me one day, 
‘Grainger,’ said he, ‘ you’re the man as I wants,’ and 
so when my old marster went to London I went to 
the Squire, and there I stopped thirty year. Sucha 
‘unting man he was; out every day and allus as gay 
as a boy to the end. I mind him one day, I was at 
the kennels, when I seed ’im coming along across the 
park kind of swaying-like in the saddle; his ‘at was 
gone and his ‘ead was tied up with his ‘ankercher. 
I ran to him. 

“*Bad job this time, Grainger,’ said he. ‘ Thought 
[ most done for myself,’ and he sort of fell into my 
arms. He seemed awful dazed-like, and as I was 
a-holding of him up, out comes Mrs. Bennet from the 
house. 

“*Puat him under the pump,’ says she, and we 
took the bandage off him; and it was as nasty a cut 
as ever I saw, right across the top of the head and 
bleeding awful. Well, we got him under the pump, 
and Mrs. Bennet she ‘eld his head and I pumped on 
him and soused him through and through, and Mrs. 
Bennet warn't none so dry either. After that I ran 
off for the doctor as quick as I could for to come and 
sew him up, and Mrs. Bennet she put Squire to bed. 
She were a splendid woman, she were: none of your 
screaming, fainting sort at the sight of a drop of 
blood—not she. She just took ’old of his head and 
held on. When he was sewn up and made right, he 
was off and out again with the hounds in a fort- 
night; but the doctor he told me ‘twas the pump as 
did the job and saved him brain fever.” 

“But how is it that, since you were so long in 
two situations, you now break stones and trim the 
hedges?” 

“Why, now you has ‘it it, mum, and lots of 
people ‘as arsked me the very same question, and I'll 
give you the same answer. You see, mum, when my 
marster the Squire died he left me and my missus a 
tidy little sum, enough for me for to do nothing. 
Well, I tried a-doing, and I satin a chair and smoked 
for a week, and at the end I felt that bad and muzzy- 
like that my missus she said to me, ‘ Grainger,’ says 
she, ‘you must have some work to do, and J haven't 
enough for you,’ says she. She was always an 
active woman, was my missus, and liked doing her 
own way. So we talked it over, and at the next 
parish meeting I up before the board and says I'd 
be willing for to see to the roads for ‘em, and they 
took me on, and ‘ave kept me over ever since.” 


DorA ROSCOE. 








LETTERS TO THE 


enmnadliasite 
THE CZAR’S MANIFESTO. 

Srr,—When the Czar of Russia—who is the representative 
of Absolutism, whose word is law, who governs by the sword, 
and who, by reason of his inherited prejudices and surroundings, 
might be supposed to have no sympathy for liberty—is apparently 
convineed that the enormous burdens which are entailed by the 
expenditure necessary to support a vast army and a powerful 
navy are crushing the peoples over whom he rules supreme, 
bringing misery, starvation, and ruin to myriads, there is some 
hope that the truth which has been revealed to him will also by 
foree of circumstances be driven home to the other great 
military rulers of Europe, and, let us hope, also to our own 
rulers, for Great Britain is not guiltless in the matter of reckless 
expenditure in armaments. It is quite true that the people of 
this country do not feel the pinch as our neighbours do. We, as 
a nation, enjoy great prosperity, thanks to the wisdom and fore- 
sight of statesmen in the past, who bestowed upon us the 
blessings of Free Trade and pursued consistently a foreign 
policy firm and dignified, but not aggressive, acknowledging the 
rights of other nations, and seeking by peaceful methods to 
unite all nations in the bonds of peace and brotherhood. But 
the money which has been expended of late years on our army 
and navy is enormous and unpreced nted, even when we were 
engaged in costly wars. The apology for this has been that 
other Powers were enormously increasing their armies and 
navies, and Mr. Goschen urged that it was necessary Britain 
should inerease her navy in a far higher proportion than any 
other Power. Where was this to end, or would it have had any 
other end but in war, had the Czar not intervened with his 
Peace Manifesto? All honour is due to him, if it has no other 
result than arresting this insane competition between the 
Powers which is sucking the lifeblood from the nations. Sir 
William Harcourt added £15,000,000 to the revenue by his 
taxation of death duties; that money has been all swallowed up 
by lavish expenditure on our army and navy. And who will 
dare to assert that the cause of freedom or the interests and 
dignity of the country have been uphe ld’ Dissatisfaction and 
disgust with the policy and actions of the Government are 
universal amongst Conservatives and Liberals alike. Is it not 
time that all sensible people who wish their country well were 
considering seriously if the ever-inereasing expenditure on 
armaments was not extravagant waste ¥ What might be done by 
expending a few of those millions yearly in bettering the condi- 
tion of the people! It is well known we are far behind America, 
Germany, and some of the poorer nations in the matter of 
technical education, and so our artisans are not properly 
equipped for the competition with other countries. Then what 
might be done for our waifs and neglected and ill-used children 
if the State undertook this great and crying necessity, instead 
of leaving it entirely to our Barnardos, Quarriers, and Spurgeons ! 
The money spent in this enlightened way would be recouped to 
the nation in the lessening of crime and criminals, in the well- 
being and prosperity of the pe yple, in everything that tends to 
elevate, purify, and ennoble a nation.— Your sincerely, 

R. W. CAMPBELL. 
Seottish Liberal Club, Edinburgh, September Ist. 


E DITOR. 


“CHURCH AND PARLIAMENT.” 


Srr,—I am at a loss to understand the letter of your 
correspondent, Mr. W. Day, which, so far as I can see, has 
nothing whatever to dé with my point. I had not the slightest 
intention of “ explaining away ” the law—or attempting to do 
so. I neither deny nor regret the fact that Parliament has 
power to alter, abridge, or add to the Prayer Book. 1 only wish 
it would exercise its prerogative a little, and rid us, at least, of 
an obligatory Athanasian Creed—leaving those clergy and 
congregations who find any comfort in its use at liberty to do 
so—and perhaps of a few other anomalies and anachronisms. 
Why Lord Penzance’s judgment, quoted by Mr. Day, should be 
“uncongenial” I do not know. But what both your ecorre- 
spondents (apparently) fail to see is this—there need be no 
unseemliness or irreverence in the House of Commons con- 
trolling the forms of worship, because, in the nature of things, 
it is only the form that it can touch. With the spirit animating 
those forms it not only has no legal or moral right to interfere, 
but could not, if it would. But in a truly national Church— 
ours, as I pointed out in a previous letter, cannot just now be 
regarded as such in the fullest sense of the word—the form of 
worship is a matter which directly concerns the nation, or the 
State. The Liturgy is just as much every citizen’s business as 
the Queen's taxes or the Parliamentary franchise. If any given 
person does not care to make it his business—we know that there 
are others who do not care about voting at municipal or Parlia- 
mentary elections, or, in fact, about politics in general—the fact 
does not affect the issue—the citizen’s right to a voice in such 
matters. I cannot do better than refer on this question to a 
book now somewhat out of date, but nevertheless containing, 
along with possibly much ephemeral matter, a great deal of 
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sound wisdom—S. T. Coleridge, “On the Constitution of the 
Church and State, according to the Idea of Each” (1839). 
Dr. Arnold, it may be remembered, considered this work 
‘historically very faulty,” but it seems to me, speaking under 
correction, as if this objection did not sufficiently take into 
account the meaning of the word idea in the title of the essay— 
used, of course, strictly in the Platonic sense. Coleridge, as I 
understand him, did not intend to present an historical account 
of the actual development of an English Church, bat to set 
forth the idea of it, which never has been and perhaps never 
will be realised, the pattern to which it has been all along, 
consciously or unconsciously, striving to conform. 

At any rate, he insists strongly on the distinction I have 
been endeavouring to render clear—between the Church as an 
organisation and the Church as a spiritual agency. His periods 
are involved enough, but I think your correspondents could gain 
from them a better notion of my meaning than I have succeeded 
;n giving.—Y ours, ete., A.W. 





August 29th. 


FORSAN ET H.C OLIM, 
ag oy the riot of a foolish heart! 
You know not what I mean—your heart is 
whole. 
In my sad revellings you have no part: 
Go your glad way, uncovenanted soul! 


You know not life who do not taste its griefs: 
“He jests at scars that never felt a wound,” 
The Poet sang; rending of dear beliefs, 
Death of old loves, craving for mother-ground. 


Field-fare, and nightingale, and village-green; 
One hallowed turf, may be, beneath the yew; 
All!—all that makes the life that might have been 
An idle dream which once should have come true. 


| ee ee 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 


“THe LIGHT SIDE OF CRICKET.” 


\ R. E. B. V. CHRISTIAN, himself a bard of the 
A game, has edited a seasonable and desultory 
volume which he entitles “The Light Side of 
Cricket’ (London: James Bowden). What is the 
dark side of cricket? His team includes Mr. 
Norman Gale (who is allowed two innings), Mrs. 
Murray Hickson, Messrs. Eden Phillpotts, Pett 
Ridge, Alfred Cochrane (also allowed two innings), 
Shan F. Bullock, Coulson Kernahan, and other 
popular performers. The Editor himself contributes 
an “Ode to W. G.,” in the best traditional style— 


“Man, the imperial shape, then multiplied 
His generations under the pavilion” 
I quote, you see, from Shelley, although I'd 
No notion that he saw you play). The million 
Undoubtedly did congregate 
Round the pavilion steps, and cheer, and cheer, 
Nor would they separate 
Until reluctant Grace would re-appear 
And bow, and make them happy men; 
And then 
To quote once more) the vehicles that plied 
“Drove the astonished herds of men from every side.” 


What a comic nation we are to be sure! And an 
eminent statesman arises and assures a bewildered 
audience that he for his part can scarce understand 
what amusement men find in watching cricket, 
and cannot understand at all what amusement they 
find in reading about it!—nor (I suppose) why the 
Greeks reckoned time by Olympiads, nor why an 
international yacht race should interest anyone 
outside the crews, nor why the audience should not 
step upon the stage and insist on playing Hamlet, 
nor why Queen Victoria should have driven through 
the streets of London and bowed to her people when 
it would obviously have been so much more reason- 
able for her people to have walked past Buckingham 
Palace and bowed to her. Bless these politicians! 
Can they never understand that some of us desire to 
sit still now and then and take a spectator's interest 
in certain forms of skill and greatness ? 


The whole secret of writing effectively about sport 








lies in creating an agreeable confusion in the reader's 
mind between extreme skill and greatness. And 
surely no harm is done while our sense of humour 
keeps us from pushing the confusion too farand taking 
it seriously. ‘“ His blows,” wrote Hazlitt of John 


Cavanagh, the fives-player, “ were not undecided 
and ineffectual—lumbering like Mr. Wordsworth’s epic 
poetry, nor wavering like Mr. Coleridge’s lyric prose, 
nor short of the mark like Mr. Brougham’s speeches, 
nor wide of it like Mr. Canning’s wit, nor foul like 
the Quarterly, nor let balls like the Edinburgh 
Review, Cobbett and Junius together would have 
made a Cavanagh.” I imagine that no one but a hope- 
less duffer could take this seriously; and I think that 
when some of us wax indignant over the “ homage” 
paid to games, we might give an English crowd 
some credit for common sense, and refrain from 
concluding too hastily that it confuses the greatness 
of Dr. W. G. Grace bowing from the pavilion at 
Lord's with the greatness of Gordon upon the bal- 
cony at Khartoum. In my belief it does nothing of 
the sort ; and the whole theory that the conscience, 
or, at least, the good sense, of the nation is suffering 
from the “ worship” of athletics will need a deal 
of proof. Wedon't bury our cricketers in the Abbey, 
just yet. 

Why men gathered to Olympia, why they 
gathered to the tournament, and why to-day they 
gather to Lord’s Ground or the Oval, are questions 
surely capable of a very simple answer. In cricket 
Englishmen have found at length a contest of 
physical skill, purged at once of bloodshed and the 
taint of gambling; and now it seems we must 
regard our love of cricket with suspicion because it 
withdraws our minds from higher interests—as the 
religious lady killed her pet cat, fearing that her 
affection for it occupied thoughts which ought to be 
fixed on Heaven. It is true that some newspaper 
men write of Dr. Grace in terms which would flatter 
an archangel; true, also, that the world contains 
many persons quite foolish enough to believe what- 
ever they see in print, and mistake a high degree of 
skill for greatness. But how simple the corrective, 
after all, and how easily applied! A touch of the 
mock-heroic, of humorous exaggeration, and the 
bubble is pricked at once. 

Then came the glorious May ; 

Then when it seemed the summer must be o’er 
May came again. And you once more 
Caught youth’s fine rapture, so that every day 
Brought forth a century; and half the shires 
With wonder spent, rejoiced e’en in defeat 
Wrought by your arm, the arm that never tires... . 


And how harmless the bubble is, after all! If half 
the energy spent in preaching that athletic skill is 
not greatness were only devoted to demonstrating 
that material wealth is not greatness; if our moral- 
ists would only leave the athlete alone and tackle 
the millionaire and the company - promoter; this 
world might begin to take its medicines in the order 
of its needs. 


As for the type of mind developed (or stunted, 
if you choose) by much devotion to athletics—well, 
I have been acquainted with some athletes and a 
fairly large number of “intellectual men,” and the 
only lesson I can draw from the comparison is that 
athletics must in some way purge the mind of 
jealousy, pretentiousness, the itch to detract, envy, 
arrogance in success, and bitter arrogance in defeat. 
And I never hear the low ideals of athletes decried 
without being reminded of a conversation between 
a scholarly, middle-aged clergyman and a young 
cricketer—if that can be called a conversation, in 
which the clever man did nine-tenths of the talking. 
He had been discussing the character of a common 
acquaintance, and after ten minutes of contemptuous 
invective, wound up with, “The wonder to me is 
how you can reconcile it with your conscience to 
stick up for the fellow.” 


“ Well,” answered the youth, without a suspicion 
of subtlety, “ you see, your standard’s so high!” 
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But what is the dark side of cricket; The dark 
side of it in this book is, to my mind, the extent to 
which girls are allowed to meddle with the game. 
Above all things love-making should be avoided in 
a cricketing story. The rapture of love and of 
cricket are distinct and not to be confused. As 
Mr. Norman Gale sings in his opening ditty 


My only sweetheart is a bag 
A faithful girl of dark brown leather, 
Who’s travelled many a mile with me 
In half a hundred sorts of weather. 
Once more to clasp your friendly hand, 
To tramp along, by Hope attended, 
Dreaming of glances, drives and euts, 
My dear old girl, how traly splendid! 


But it is not splendid at all when the real girl 
intrudes upon the pitch, or gets behind the bowler'’s 
arm; and there is too much of her in these pages. 


The contributors are on safer ground when they 
chant the praises of “W.G.," or hymn the high 
antiquity of cricket. As for “ W.G.,” he transcends 
other heroes, ancient and modern in other respects 
and in this, that whereas their encomiums can be 
made to go into verse ov into prose, his can only be 
expressed in verse, prose, and figures. No book on 
cricket is complete without a more or less dithy- 
rambic effusion on the great men of yore. To wax 
enthusiastic over Alfred Mynn is one of the tradi- 
tions of a highly specialised form of literature: 
another is to dwell fondly on the antiquity of 
cricket ; though, as games go, it is to the cold student 
of history, a parvenu; for few believe in the 
antiquity of the ballad which relates 


How good St. Patrick 
Performed the “ hat-trick.” 
Ar d Nicodemus saved the follow on. 


A.T.Q.C. 


REVIEWS. 


BACK TO KHARTOUM. 


SIRDAR AND KHALIFA; or, the Re-conquest of the Sondan, 
1898. By Bennet Burleigh. London: Chapman & Hall. 


HE great thing nowadays is to be first in the 
field, and the war correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph has thought it better to tell his story with- 
out waiting for the last chapter of it. No doubt 
many who have been reading that last chapter from 
day to day in the newspapers will be glad to have 
their memories refreshed about its antecedents. 
Mr. Burleigh is not new to the Soudan. He has 
described the “ Desert warfare” of 1881, and he was 
present at Abu Kles. He says that Gordon would 
have been saved if the British Government had 
listened to General Stevenson's proposals, and that 
“when the fruit was within their grasp, the soldiers 
were hurried out of the country”: both rather 
questionable statements. 

Returning to Suakim last autumn, he made his 
way by Massowah to Kassala, which the Italians 
were then handing over to the Egyptians. He gives 
a good description of the hardships of his journey, 
but there were no stirring events to record. He 
came home again, reckoning that nothing further 
would be done until August and high Nile, but the 
advance of the Dervishes on Berber soon recalled 
him to Egypt. For a time war correspondents were 
not allowed to go to the front, partly on the ground of 
transport difficulties, and also because they would do 
more harm than good. As Sir Herbert Kitchener 
explained to Mr. Burleigh, “he had always been 
ready at the right moment to assist correspondents 
to discharge their duties. These duties when well 
done he knew to be of help and value to the army as 
well as to the nation. He would take care in future, 
as in the past, that they should miss nothing worth 
seeing, or be kept back if a battle was expected. . 





In the intervals when there was no active cam- 
paigning the best thing they could do was to go 
home. They could do nothing, for there was 
nothing to do, and he did not want them hanging 
around.” 

The Daily Telegraph was loud in its protest 
against these restrictions, which were soon with- 
drawn; but Mr. Burleigh bears no grudge against 
the Sirdar, of whom he speaks with unstinted praise. 
He describes him as uniting “ the skill and subtleties 
of the sapper with the dash of the trooper,” and is 
full of admiration of his method of reconquest. He 
gives a vivid picture of the advance to, and up, the 
Atbara, the heat, the dust, and the three kinds of 
thirst—-that of the mouth, that of the throat, and 
that of the whole inwards. No strong liquor was 
allowed to quench it. As a piper remarked: “ This 
is a maist uncommon experience, and yet we can 
blaw weel eneuch still’; and the health and conduct 
of the troops were excellent. But it was hard upon 
them that even at the outset their boots should have 
broken down, and that they should have had to file 
off the tips of their bullets, and give up the use of 
the magazines of their rifles. 

The account of the battle of the Atbara opens 
with a sort of modernised song of Deborah, which 
compares unfavourably with the Hadendowa war- 
song given in an earlier page. But when Mr. 
Burleigh settles down to business he has a great deal 
of interesting detail to furnish. He gives a plan of 
the battle, too, drawn by himself, and completed 
with the help of the captured Emir Mahmoud. It 
shows very clearly the formation of the Anglo- 
Egyptian army as it advanced to the assault. Al- 
together, the book is a welcome addition to the 
rapidly growing literature of war-correspondence. 
It is well printed and freely illustrated from photo- 
graphs, but there are too many careless slips in the 
writing. 


SCIENCE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Tue Lieut Sipe or Scrence. By Andrew Wilson. London: 
James Bowden. 


In one of the writings of Richard Jefferies which 
has received but little attention from most of his 
admirers, the remarkable preface to an edition of 
White's “ Natural History of Selborne” issued in the 
year of Jefferies’ death, the great prose-poet of 
English rural life speaks of “ books of what is called 
popularised knowledge — accurate, comprehensive, 
fitted in and square, like the mosaic tiles now so 
common in grates, and about as charming.” Those 
are the volumes by which so many a young man’s 
budding love of botany or geology bas been blunted, 
and Jefferies, with all his passion for accuracy, could 
not bear them. He knew that for reading about (as 
opposed to “getting up”) science what is most 
wanted is literature wherein is set forth “a number 
of facts which will give plenty of occasion for 
exercising ingenuity’ and books which “ will suggest 
to you the way in which to make original notes— 
the spirit in which to look at nature.” For Jefferies 
had noticed that there are people who possess and 
in their way cherish “ whole gardens full of flowers,” 
and yet “have never seen a humble bee drill a hole 
in the nectary of a snap-dragon.” Many such men 
and women would delight to observe and even 
study the everyday wonders of nature if they 
were induced to realise that such wonders are 
within their view. 

For about twenty years Dr. Andrew Wilson has 
been doing, by books and by journalistic writing, 
that oculist’s work of which Jefferies saw the ever- 
present need. In the volume before us Dr. Wilson 
wields his surgical instruments as painlessly and 
practically as ever. There are twenty-five chapters 
—we were on the point of writing “ operations ”"— 
and their subjects range from mushrooms up to 
“ Earth-Tremors, New and Old.” One of the first 
essays to attract our attention is that on “ Germs 


.. as Friends.” Such a title calls to mind the too 
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impartial writers who sometimes ask us to allow 
them to rehabilitate the characters of Nero and 
Judas Iscariot. But at Dr. Wilson’s touch our eyes 
open to the number of germs which appear to be 
actuated by a genuine philanthropy—the sort of 
germs that could not even find it in their hearts to 
give a jerry-builder indigestion. Our author points 
out how much we are indebted to germs in bread- 
making, what an important part is played by germs 
in the production of butter and cheese, how some 
germs serve in nature's sanitary police or act as 
nature's scavengers, while others seem to play the 
part of honest middlemen between plants and the 
air. Dr. Wilson leaves us with a firm resolution 
never to run the risk of hurting the feelings of 
germs by attributing to them as a class the faults of 
some of their number; there are black sheep in 
every flock, and, as a certain successful head of a 
college used to say to her girl-pupils, “the brother 
of one is not the brother of all.” 

Among the usually unconsidered trifles which find 
themselves at a premium in the pages of “ The Light 
Side of Science” are dandelions and flies. Indeed, 
Dr. Wilson has such a high opinion of the good 
looks of the dandelion that he thinks if it “ had 
been introduced into polite society as a kind of 
yellow chrysanthemum with a nice aristocratic name, 
we should all have gone into ecstasies over it.” 
Without going so far as to agree with this verdict, 
we must admit that the particular dandelion which 
the author has picked is made of great interest to 
the reader. ‘“ The Pike in the Pool” is an old friend; 
what man that has been a boy has not stayed to 
watch that fish until dinner was cleared away, 
“mother” in tears, and ‘‘the governor” wondering 
where there was a light switch to be founds “ This 
pike is a philosopher, as all ancient pikes are,” and 
he would approve of Dr. Wilson's quiet sarcasm 
about the American “sportsmen” who shoot pike. 
But to us Dr. Wilson appeals most strongly in “ A 
Little Sermon on Noise.” No London householder 
who is also a literary man can read unmoved such 
sentences as “The Eskimo dogs are said never to 
bark. What a treasure an Eskimo dog must be!” 
The pathos of that utterance will strike home to 
many a suburban reader in the “silent” hour of 
night. 

“The Light Side of Science” is well printed, and 
has been issued in a binding at once artistic and 
useful. We wonder when some of the older 
publishers will awake from dreams of hideous red 
cloth bindings and notice the pretty materials and 
neat ornaments which up-to-date bookbinders prefer 
to use, 


BOOKS ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA. 


Soutn Arrica or To-pay. By Captain Francis Young- 
husband, C.IL.E. London: Maemillan & Co 

Soura Arrica as IrIs. By F. Reginald Statham. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

On VELpT AND Farm. In Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, 
the Transvaal and Natal. By Frances Macnab. London : 
Edward Arnold. 

On THE THRESHOLD OF CenTRAL AFRICA: A RECORD OF 
TwWENTy YEARS’ PIONEERING AMONG THE BAROTSI OF 
THE Upper ZamBezi. By Francois Coillard. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


A GENERATION ago it was possible for an individual 
of modest means, and with moderate library accom- 
modation, to keep a collection of books relating to 
Africa fairly complete and up to date. It is scarcely 
possible now. If it cannot yet be said that, as we 
are “all Socialists now,” so we are all African trav- 
ellers, it is certainly true that the number of 
those who visit Africa and afterwards give us their 
impressions in print is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Political and economic considerations have 
combined to give a special prominence to the 
southern half of the continent. All four of the books 
inscribed above relate to Africa south of the Equator, 
and three of them to Africa south of the Zambezi. 








M. Coillard, whose book has been translated from 
the original French by his niece, Miss Mackintosh, 
has claims to write about Africa and its problems 
which no one will seek to gainsay. A lifetime devoted 
to missionary labours among the Basutos and the 
Marotsi has won for him in missionary circles a repu- 
tation second only to that of the great Livingstone ; 
and his long and intimate acquaintance with the 
natives enables him to write about them with a 
fulness of knowledge denied to mere casual travellers. 
The bulky volume in which M. Coillard has told the 
story of his missionary labours in the Banyai and 
Barotsi countries covers only about half of his actual 
career as a missionary, but it is we imagine, in- 
comparably the more interesting half. Itisa record 
of cheerful self-sacrifice, of devotion to an ideal, of 
twenty years spent amidst the privations and 
dangers of the heart of Africa, and it cannot fail to 
command the respect of all, and the warm interest 
of those to whom missionary effort makes any special 
appeal. But it must be confessed that the geograph- 
ical or ethnological student who consults M. Coillard’s 
book will find himself at times breathing a wish 
that the expressions of M. Coillard’s fervent mission- 
ary spirit were not so persistently mingled with his 
observations of the country and its inhabitants. 

The three books which deal solely with Africa 
south of the Zambesi present perhaps more features 
of difference than of agreement. Captain Young- 
husband visited the Transvaal and Rhodesia as 
special correspondent of the Times, and was 
fortunate enough to arrive at Johannesburg just 
before the abortive revolution and Dr. Jameson's 
raid. He frankly confesses that he had no previous 
knowledge of South Africa, either geographically or 
politically, to justify him in writing a book about it. 
But a seasoned traveller and an acute observer can 
always find something interesting to say of a new 
country, and arriving, as he did, at a momentous 
crisis in South African history, Captain Young- 
husband has had no difliculty in producing a book 
which has something more than a merely temporary 
interest and value. His account of the economic 
and political conditions that induced the revolu- 
tionary movement strikes us as fair, and his defence 
of the Johannesburg leaders against the charge of 
having “deserted” or “betrayed” Dr. Jameson, 
should go far to prevent the misconceptions which, 
not unnaturally, arose in this country when the first 
imperfect reports of what had happened reached us, 
from crystallising into history. Captain Young- 
husband has a good deal to say on the question of 
Boer and Britisher, Mr. Rhodes and President 
Kruger, on the native labour question, Rhodesia 
and its future, the Coolie question in Natal, and the 
outlook generally in South Africa; and in his 
comments on all these various questions he leaves 
the impression of a cool and impartial observer who 
has brought to bear on a new set of phenomena a 
trained intellect and an unprejudiced temper. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Reginald Statham’s 
“South Africa as It Is” cannot be awarded the 
same praise. Mr. Statham has many advantages 
which Captain Younghusband does not enjoy in 
writing about South Africa. He has the knowledge 
which comes of lengthy residence in the country, 
but he has also the strong predilections which not 
unfrequently accompany knowledge so obtained. 
We do not question Mr. Statham’s desire to hold the 
scales impartially between Dutch and British in 
South Africa, but the impression which his summary 
of recent South African history leaves on us is that 
it is the work of an advocate rather than of an 
historian. It is no doubt true that in this country 
we hear a good deal more of the British than of the 
Boer side of the differences that have arisen between 
the two races in South Africa, and had Mr. Statham 
frankly come forward as the apologist, or even the 
exponent, of the Boer case, we should have welcomed 
his book as a valuable contribution to a singularly 
difficult problem. Even as it is, we are glad that 
the Dutch side of the question should have found in 
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Mr. Statham an able advocate; but we are free to 
confess that Mr. Statham’s obvious bias towards his 
Dutch clients, and his tendency to belittle every- 
thing achieved by his own countrymen in South 
Africa, is calculated to irritate and annoy rather 
than to convince. Mistakes have been made in 
South Africa, as in other parts of the world, but 
we cannot accept Mr. Statham’s reading of South 
African history, if only because it is inspired by a 
spirit of partiality as strong as that which has 
stirred his indignation in the out-and-out advocates 
of British supremacy south of the Zambezi. 

Miss Macnab’s “On Veldt and Farm” is a very 
frank and entertaining account of a lady’s visit to 
South Africa for the purpose of studying the country 
from the economic rather than the political stand- 
point. But everywhere Miss Macnab found politics 
so inextricably mixed up with every other subject 
that it was impossible for her to avoid forming 
opinions, which she lays before her readers with a 
mingled naiveté and shrewdness that i« delightfully 
feminine. It may not always be judicious to accept 
Miss Macnab as a guide in the thorny paths of South 
African history. She is able to tell us the precise 
words in which, at the Cabinet Council, Mr. Gladstone 
received Lord Derby's scheme for the annexation of 
Bechuanaland. “Put that on one side; we won't 
even discuss it,” said the Prime Minister ; and almost 
before we have had time to recover from the surprise 
which Miss Macnab’s intimate acquaintance with the 
awful secrets of the Cabinet inspires us, we tumble 
across the senteuce: “ These are the outlines of the 
general facts given me during my travels in 
Bechuanaland.” But if Miss Macnab’s history must 
not be taken too seriously, it would be a mistake to 
underrate her powers of observation, or to dismiss 
as valueless the reflections suggested by what she 
saw with her own shrewd eyes. Besides visiting the 
older colonies, Miss Macnab travelled through 
Bechuanaland in an ox-waggon, hobnobbing, if the 
expression may be pardoned, with Boer, Britisher, 
and a stray Russian count who grows fruit and 
vegetables and keeps a general store, leading, as we 
find no difficulty in believing, a far more useful and 
healthy life than do most Russian counts. It is 
amusing to find that Miss Macnab was converted 
into an ardent supporter of Mr. Rhodes by an 
ancient African chief. The process of conversion is 
not very clear, and probably the venerable African 
would be very much astonished to know that he had 
assisted in convincing Miss Macnab that Mr. Rhodes, 
instead of being “an overrated man,” was in 
reality “the one hope of Africa.” But the value of 
Miss Macnab’s book lies not so much in the political 
opinions she from time to time expresses as in the 
pictures it gives us of life in South Africa, and in 
the light it throws on the opinions and sentiments 
of the men who are helping to-day to make South 
Africa what it is. Miss Macnab appears to have 
reported frankly and courageously what the people 
she encountered on her travels said and did, and 
that is no mean praise; and she has at the same 
time much that is interesting to say on the present 
economic conditions in South Africa—and says it in 
an interesting manner. 


MINOR POETS. 


Verses. By B. L. Baughan. 
& Co. 

Terra TENEBRARUM, Love's Jest-Book, Etc. By William 
Knox Johnston. London: Kegan Paul. 


Poems. By Ernest Hartley Coleridge. London: John Lane. 


London: Archibald Constable 


THE reviewer of verse expects nothing except he 
comes upon the name of a writer who has already 
given him warranty. Very, very seldom does even 
the tiniest of new planets swim into his ken; and he 
comes to be grateful when amid the mass of fatuity 
he finds a book to give him pleasure. So the present 
writer bows to B. L. Baughan. “ Verses” has a 
vein of poetry, fresh as a runnel in a waste. 





There is something of the birds’ lyric joy in the 


opening poem— 


The waters awake at last and the tawny meads grow green ; 
Clouds run over the sky and the air is wild with glee. 
Who can doubt for a minute what all the stir may mean ? 
The Thrush goes flying up to the top of the poplar tree, 

With a “Spring! Spring! Spring! 
Pretty bird! Pretty bird! Pretty bird!” sings he. 
Brave little points of palm begin to twinkle and gleam ; 
Frolicsome catkins volley gold-dust over the lea. 
Earth is busy forgetting her wearifal winter dream, 
And loud and louder sings the Thrash high up in the poplar 
tree, 
With a “Pretty bird! Pretty bird! Pretty bird! 


Spring! Spring! Spring!” sings he. 

Other poems that may be commended to the lover 
of poetry are “ Ireland,” “A March Evening,” “On 
the Terrace,” “ Dives and Lazarus,’ “ Lustleigh 
Cleave,” and, indeed, several others. But perhaps 
the triumph of a book of achievement and promise 
is “ Gaffer’s Last Journey,” with its simple humanity. 
It must be quoted in full 


The cart is ready. Come. OQ, is it true ? 
Gaffer, dear Gaffer, can’t you hear me ery? 
Must the old place call out instead of you, 
. Good-bye was 
Ah sure, ’tis only market-day at Shere; 
We've only tucked you in all snug to go 
With Polly that you’ve harnessed, Gaffer dear. 


No! no! 


Never again you'll yoke her at the door! 
Never but this once take the market-track ! 
And O, you'll never, never any more 
Come back! 
You're all alone, though we trudge on beside 
All of us but poor Pincher), one by one, 
And Granny often stumbles; yet you ride 
Alone. 
You need no gaiters though the roads be mire; 
Your old blue cloak’s at home despite the rain ; 
We needn't be afraid you'll ever tire 
Again. 
‘Tis market-day, we're all for Shere, and yet 
There’s not one word among so many souls ; 


But straight ahead a bell we can’t forget 
Tolls, tolls. 


Stop! Yon’s the village. Lay the holly-greens 
Upon the lid. Lift him, with bated breath. 
Bear him along, and reverence. O, this means 

Death. 


Gaffer! this change to you that shrank from change, 
That liked things every-day, not new and odd— 
O, do not let him find Heaven very strange, 
Please, God! 


Miles away from this spontaneous and direct 
poetry is Mr. William Knox Johnston's “Terra 
Tenebrarum,” which may be classed as literary 
poetry. Much reading and poetical surroundings 
acting on an impressionable temperament are 
responsible for a book like this. One would not be 
surprised to find that the writer had won the 
Newdigate in his time. The very titles of the poems 
suggest Oxford and, to some extent, the pedant. 
But such books are pleasant reading within their 
scope—as pleasant as to sit in an old room walled 
with books and choice pictures. Mr. Johnston is 
presumably a young man, but except in the matter 
of his pessimism the book has little of youth. He has 
taken good models and used them wisely. The book 
has dignity, grace, and a certain amount of charm. 
It is natural the writer should excel in the sonnet, 
and of sonnets there are many excellent, and only 
not memorable because others have gone the way 
before him. It is so difficult to select a sonnet from 
many that we prefer rather to give an austerely 
coloured little lyric :— 


Far in the land of sighs 
Gleams a sad mere; 

Round it the wild wind dies, 
And the wild birds steer. 
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At grey dusk the sea-mew screams, 
Wheeling alone; 

A ghost from the coast of dreams, 
On darkness blown. 


Grey are the mists above 
That hasten so, 

And ashen grey the shores thereof, 
And its heart below. 


Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge lives in the shadow 
of a great name, but it can hardly be said of him 
that the hem of Coleridge’s mantle has touched him. 
There is, indeed, no suggestion of his great ancestry 
in these little songs, the merits of which are their 
unpretentiousness, and now and again a pretty turn 
of phrase or something of a thought. The religious 
poems stand out from a deal that is merely trivial. 
Here is Mr. Coleridge at his best. 


THe HicGHest PANTHEISM. 


O Lord, I have this certain trust, 
That as the sunbeam cannot stray, 

My life, for all the motes and dust, 
Will hold me some unerring ray. 


Whate’er betide me, this I know, 

That I have come, O Lord, from Thee. 
Thou goest with me as I go, 

And in my steps Thou guidest me. 


I fain would walk a little way, 
For thus upon Thy wings I fly. 
It is not I who live to-day. 
It is the Lord who cannot die. 


From God we come, to God we go, 
And though we may not see Thy face, 

By Faith and Hope and Love we know 
That God fills all the interspace. 


And when we wander from the way, 
Open our eyes that we may see 
How oft the feet of them that stray 
Are slowly turning back to Thee 





THE SPANISH WAR. 


Papers RELATING TO THR NAVY DURING THE SPANISH 
Wak, 1585-1587. Edited by Julian 8. Corbett. London : 
Navy Records Society. 

As the learned and careful editor of this volume 

points out, the title of “the Spanish War” is a 

misnomer. During the reign of Elizabeth up to the 

time of the Armada we were not officially at war 
with Spain. There were Spanish ambassadors resi- 
dent in London, the two courts kept up a sort of 
friendship; but a chronic succession of quarrels in- 
duced reprisals, and the two countries did what 
harm they could to one another. Neither could 
attack the other's centre. Spain made her one 
serious attempt in 1588, and we all know what was 
the end of the Armada, that Armada which the most 
remarkable illustration of the oft-quoted irony of 
fate has branded for all time as the “ Invincible,” 
but the period here treated is prior to that event. 

Now, a strife conducted on the lines indicated was 

of necessity chiefly naval; and whilst Spain had a 

greater and wealthier commerce, England had the 

better seamen. Thus our hurt was less than theirs. 
Drake, though not so picturesque a figure as 
Raleigh, is the hero of the Spanish War. His char- 
acter has been variously estimated. It may be 
absurd to look upon him as solely actuated by 
hatred of Spanish bigotry and tyranny; it is as 
absurd to look upon him as a mere buccaneering 
adventurer who used religion as cloak for 
selfish designs. It is a commonplace, though one 
frequently forgotten, that men are beings with 
mixed motives, but the men of the Elizabethan age 
were so in no common degree. They had high ideas 
and noble aspirations; they had such command of 
magnificent language that the despatches of 

common seamen have a classic touch. Many a 

page of this very volume has a ring of Stevensonian 

romance. All the same, those lofty-minded beings 
played curious pranks. They were not truthful 











Raleigh is a typical! figure of the 


or scrupulous. 
age, alike in virtue and vice. Drake is by no means 
so extreme a case, and his character is more easily 
grasped. He plainly declared, and very firmly 
believed, that Philip was draining the New World of 
its vast wealth, and that he would make the worst 
possible use thereof in crushing civil and religious 
liberty. Was he not entirely right ? The subsequent 
history of the Spanish race in America and Europe 
is the best answer. And what greater or more 
dangerous enemy had England than Spain? Thus, 
in seizing her treasures, destroying her commerce, 
ravaging her coasts, home and colonial, he was serving 
his country and mankind. If in doing this, as he 
believed, noble and necessary work, he and his men 
acquired fame and wealth, was not this their due? 

The first group of papers refers to the Indies 
voyage of 1585-86, the semi-official account whereof 
in the first paper here printed begins :—‘ The 14th 
day of September we set sail from Plymouth in 
Devon with twenty-nine ships and pinnaces, direct- 
ing our course for to touch at the islands of Bayona, 
and then alongst the coast to Cape de Verde and so 
to the West Indies.’”” An opening which strikes the 
true romantic note not belied in the rest of the nar- 
rative, for it records wonderful adventures amid 
strange people and strange scenes. The Cadiz voyage 
of 1587 is even more remarkable. In it Drake, as he 
himself says, singed the king of Spain’s beard. He 
disturbed the plans of Philip, delayed the Armada, 
and then, leaving Spain, moved on towards the 
Azores in search of the great treasure-ship the San 
Felipe, which was sailing towards Europe. He found 
her on the evening of the 8th of June and next morn- 
ing took her, “the greatest ship in all Portugal, richly 
laden to our great joy and happy gladness.” A 
prize indeed! She was crammed with spices, 
precious gums, costly china, silks, velvets, and 
coffers of bullion and jewels. “ With her gems, 
furniture and cargo she was valued eventually at 
£114,000, or not far short of a million of our money, 
and besides beyond all value there were the whole 
of her papers disclosing the long-kept secrets of the 
East Iadia trade.” How Drake got home with his 
prize, and how he entertained Elizabeth, it is not for 
us here to say. This capture was the centrepiece of 
the brilliant expedition; a magnificent prelude to 
the destruction of the Armada which presently 
followed. 


FICTION, 
Carpet CourtsHip. By Thomas Cobb. London: John 
Lane. 
THe Yevtow Dancer. By M. P. Shiel. London: Grant 
Richards. 
An Etusive Lover. By Virna Woods. London: Constable 
& Co. 


“ CARPET CouRTSHIP" consists almost wholly of dia- 
logue, and the revealing of the story is left to the 
characters who play their parts in it. Except when 
skilfully written this form of fiction is apt to be 
tedious as well as puzzling to the reader. But by 
limiting the number of the characters, by making 
their conversation clearly show their individual 
characteristics, and by avoiding many intricacies of 
plot, the writer has succeeded in producing a book 
which it is a pleasure to read. The destruction of a 
letter forms the incident upon which the course of 
the story depends. Lord Fereday, a young man 
whose ideas are bounded on every side by sport, is 
in love with a pretty débutante, Elsa Treherne. 
Nevertheless, in a moment of delirious happiness, 
caused by an invitation to play for the M.C.C., he 
proposes to Susannah Murchison, a fascinating young 
widow. Susannah accepts him in spite of the fact 
that not an hour before she had promised to marry 
another man. But the widow is in debt, her 
creditors are pressing, and Fereday, although not 
overburdened with brains, has more money than her 
lover, Frank Rothesay. Susannah therefore yields to 
the temptation of accepting the former, and finds 
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herself in the awkward position of being engaged to 
two men at the sametime. Hoping to find a way 
out of her difficulties, she sends for Frank's cousin, 
Everard Rothesay, and implores him to destroy the 
letter containing her acceptance of the first offer of 
marriage. It is amoment of temptation for Everard. 
He also is Elsa Treherne’s lover, and Elsa returns his 
love. But the young girl is guarded by a match- 
making aunt, who is determined to marry her niece 
to Lord Fereday. If, therefore, by the destroying of 
the letter Susannah were left free to marry his rival, 
Everard’s chance of winning Elsa might be secured. 
After much hesitation he yields to Susannah’s urgent 
entreaties. But as the letter which Everard inter- 
cepts and destroys is unfortunately not only the 
wrong one but one which is of the greatest im- 
portance to Frank, the result is not that which was 
expected. Further complications arise, and with 
these Mr. Cobb deals very cleverly. 

For an up-to-date novel, dealing with current 
events in a spirit of daring realism, commend us 
to “The Yellow Danger,” by Mr. M. P. Shiel. Itisa 
novel which might furnish copious extracts for a 
Blue Book, for it is crammed with theories and 
statements, dealing with some of the chief political 
problems of the day. But it is a novel, none the 
less, and one so full of interest that the reader is 
held spellbound from first to last. It tells us howa 
certain Chinaman, Yen How by name, a wonderful 
man in whom seemed to be concentrated all the 
knowledge and the cunning of the ancient race of 
which he was a member, conceived a colossal scheme, 
and all but carried it into effect. This scheme was 
the conquest of Europe by China. Yen, knowing 
that such conquest was impossible under existing 
conditions, induced the Chinese Government, by 
offering concessions to one European Power and 
refusing them to another, to set the great Powers 
of the world at loggerheads, and thus to bring 
about a great European war. It was necessary 
for the success of this astute Chinaman’s plan that 
Europe should be exhausted before the yellow 
man invaded her. So the first part of the story 
deals with that tremendous war in which every 
European State is engaged, and from which 
England alone emerges in anything like triumph. 
The English victory, moreover, is due not to her 
arms or her wealth but to the genius of one young 
man, John Hardy by name, who, with a daring that 
surpasses that of Nelson, puts in force an entirely 
new scheme of naval tactics, and destroys the united 
flotilla of Europe in a great engagement in the 
Channel. Jokn Hardy saves England from invasion 
by this feat, but he leaves Europe open to the 
Chinese irruption. When that irruption takes place 
it is a fearful thing. Millions upon millions of 
Chinamen, with their wives and their children, 
advance in many solid columns across Asia, and, 
pouring themselves upon doomed Europe, overwhelm 
it as with an avalanche of mud. This part of the 
story is wonderfully thrilling, and so is that portion 
of the narrative which tells us how John Hardy 
again comes to the front, and after enduring horrible 
tortures in a Chinese prison succeeds in averting the 
yellow peril, and saves the wrecks of European 
civilisation from final destruction. The story is told 
with so much energy and spirit that its glaring 
improbabilities and fantastic horrors are accepted by 
the reader as a matter of course, and he follows the 
lurid narrative as though he were reading authentic 
history. This is strong testimony to the author's 
powers. The name of this gentleman, as given on 
the title-page, is M. P. Shiel, but we are constantly 
reminded by the style and the cleverness of the book 
of another writer still better known to the readers 
of modern fiction. Be this as it may, “The Yellow 
Danger” is distinctly a book to be read. 

“An Elusive Lover” undoubtedly deals with a 
gentleman of a very tantalising description. He is 
a German named Gottfried, an artist by profession, 
who has secured the affections of a young music- 
mistress, living, like himself, in a Californian city. 





Gottfried, so far as he permits his sweetheart, 
Constance, to see him,is a charming person, cultivated, 
bright, and unimpeachable in his habits. There is 
only one drawback to his qualities as a lover. This 
is the fact that he has a trick of disappearing 
suddenly and unaccountably, and of remaining 
absent for days without giving either Constance or 
anybody else a clue to his whereabouts. During one 
of these mysterious absences of his a profligate 
young Californian, Rex Carrington by name, chances 
to see in a picture-dealer’s shop a painting into 
which Gottfried has introduced the beautiful face cf 
his betrothed. Carrington buys the picture, and, 
being attracted by the face of Constance, employs 
his valet to discover the original, with an object 
which may easily be imagined. When Gottfried 
returns, and learns what has happened in bis absence, 
he is furiously angry at the insolence of the young 
man who has dared to pursue his betrothed in this 
fashion. He even challenges him to a duel, but 
through some curious mischance the duel does not 
come off. Two appointments are made, at the first 
of which Carrington fails to put in an appearance, 
whilst at the second rendezvous it is Gottfried who 
is missing. Matters are complicated when Constance, 
engaged in her professional duties at the house of a 
lady whose eldest daughter is betrothed to Rex 
Carrington, finds herself accused of wearing a ring 
which is really the property of that gentleman. 
She has to explain that it is her own engagement- 
ring, given to her by the artist, Gottfried. On the 
strength of this statement Gottfried is arrested, and 
charged not merely with the theft of Carrington’'s 
ring but with the murder of that gentleman, he 
having mysteriously disappeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Gottfried’s rooms. The ingenious novel- 
reader will not be slow, we imagine, in finding the 
clue to such a plot as this. There is no need to tell 
of the process by which the mystery is eventually 
unveiled, and Gottfried and Carrington placed in 
their true relationship to each other. Stories of this 
description are not, as a rule, attractive, but to 
this rule “ An Elusive Lover” is an exception. It is 
ingeniously constructed, cleverly written, and art- 
fully contrived for the purpose of keeping up the 
mystification to the latest possible moment. 


MORE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


Tur Nineteenth Century this month differs both 
from its usual self and from the other leading 
reviews in this, that current political topics take a 
subordinate place. Mr. Edward Dicey, indeed, 
accounts for American Imperialism with lucidity and 
accuracy, and gives it a hearty welcome, and Mr. 
C. A. Moreing tells us what he has observed during a 
recent “business tour” in China; and some of his 
points are notable, eg. the tendency of the Chinese 
compradores or agents of English houses to 
dominate the trade of England with China, and 
spoil it by their excessive profits, because English- 
men out there will not learn the language; but 
neither article is of the first importance. On the other 
hand, Mr. Herbert Spencer's demolition of Mr. 
W. H. Mallock and his “ great-man theory” of 
economic life—though, unfortunately, it will not 
bear summarising—is a much-needed re-statement of 
some elementary truths of sociology ; and—together 
with Mr. Frederic Harrison's very just estimate of Mr. 
Froude’s weakness and strength as a historian— would 
be ample compensation if the rest of the contents 
were dull. But they are not dull. Of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s “ Endymion” we can only say that it is 
pretty, but that somehow it leaves us unmoved ; also 
that “ exile,” “ midnight,” and “ long looks” appear to 
us to be spondees and, as such, unsuitable for the 
endings of iambic lines. Mr. Phillips, in fact, drops 
here and there into the “limping iambics” used by 
the Greek and Latin poets only in comic verse, and 
we do not like the innovation. Dr. Haldane attempts 
to rehabilitate life, or vital force, as something 
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which has not been resolved into physical and 
chemical processes, and is not likely to be. This is 
rather a shock to a generation brought up on 
Huxley's “Elementary Physiology”; but Dr. Hal- 
dane hints, rather obscurely, at a new departure in 
biology from a new “fundamental concept”—a 
Kantian position to which, we fear, a good 
many scientific persons will be quite unable to 
follow him, being innocent of conscious metaphysic. 
Mr. Koe deserves a word of congratulation 
on his miraculous escape from murder, malaria, and 
other forms of death in Central Africa, and his 
spirited narrative of it. Father Clarke’s “ Catholic 
view” of “ Helbeck of Bannisdale” is rather amusing 
than convincing to non-Catholics. Perhaps the 
Roman Catholic characters are not fair types; but 
were they all meant to be? And the suggestion that 
Laura Fountain’s final conversion before her diicide 
is due to the power of Roman Catholicism, and that 
Mrs. Humphry Ward herself has a secret leaning to 
that creed, merely raise a smile. Mr. Lilly’s answer 
to the question, “ What was Primitive Christianity?” 
is remarkable for his frank acceptance both of some 
modern criticism and of the view generally held by 
ultra-Protestants. That sacerdotalism was evolved 
later seems, in Mr. Lilly’s view, not to bar its claims. 
Mr. Oswald Simon makes a timely protest against 
that most prosaic and futile of movements of which 
the Zionist Congress is the outcome. The Jew has 
a nobler destiny set forth for him by his prophets 
than to make the Holy Land into a minor Bulgaria. 

Prince Bismarck is the leading figure in Cos- 
mopolis this month. Mr. Frederick Greenwood deals 
with his work in its relation to European politics— 
excusing the more repulsive features of his diplomacy 
on the ground that the rules of morality do not 
apply to international politics; a position far too 
disputable to be disputed in a parenthesis here. 
Herr Max Lenz deals mainly with the earlier career 
of his hero; and treats him, or at least leaves the 
impression that he has treated him, as the glorified 
Junker, the representative par excellence of Prussian 
arrogance, loyalty, and anti-Liberalism. Neither 
article is to be read hastily ; both together, in spite of 
Herr Lenz's glowing periods, leave a more unpleasant 
remembrance of their subject than we should wish to 
retain. Prof. Max Miiller’s reminiscences of his Indian 
friends include a most interesting account of 
RAmabai (we seem to know her better as Rukmabhai), 
the champion of oppressed Hindu womanhood, and 
give some impressive instances of Hindu religious feel- 
ing. M. Edouard Rod’s experiences of Sicily include 
a more cheerful picture of sulphur-mining than we 
have ever seen before. M. Emile Gebhart collects 
many curious traditions as to the Garden of Eden, 
and then shakes our faith in him by a really amazing 
blunder about the Woman of Samaria. Of the 
stories, Mr. Street’s is a spirited variation on a 
familiar theme; M. Jacques Normand’s is worth 
reading, more for its scene from the last siege of 
Paris than for its plot. The purely literary articles 
—especially that on Scandinavian literature— 
deserve special notice. In the political chronicles 
we can only mention Mr. Norman's emphatic advice 
to America to take all the Philippines, and the 
assurance of “Ignotus” that Germany and the great 
Republic are the best of friends. 

Two important reviews from abroad must pass 
with far briefer notice than they deserve. In the 
Rivista Politica e Letteraria (Rome) we note, besides 
a recognition of Bismarck’s services to Italy, an 
alarmist article on Bizerta by a “mere civilian,” which 
resolves itself into an ardent appeal for more Italian 
warships, and another instalment of the (future) 
history of the recovery of Italy from the effects of 
Adowa. In The Atlantic Monthly we can but 
mention M. Elisée Reclus’s “ Vivisection of China,” 
dismissing the “ Yellow Peril,” economic and mili- 
tary alike, and the first instalment of Prince Kro- 
potkin’s autobiography, prefaced by a sketch of 
that very remarkable man from another hand. 

We cannot find much to notice in the New 





Century Review this month. An article on “Some 
Old Oxford Magazines” might be more interesting ; 
the author misdates the Oxford Spectator, and does 
not seem to know who wrote it. Yet two of the three 
contributors are living and distinguished: one is a 
bishop, one an art-critic; the third died young. Thus 
quickly perishes the memory of such Oxford distinc- 
tions as are not registered in the University Calendar 
or in the annals of athletics. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

THE writer of an unsigned article in the Lnglish 
Illustrated Magazine, dealing with the fortunes of 
some royal children who ascended the throne at a 
tender age, says that amongst the many things 
which France and Scotland have in common in their 
history, may be counted the rapid disappearance of 
their kings. Mr. William Simpson’s article, “ The 
Guards at Inkerman,” is not a description of the 
famous battle, but an account of the ground upon 
which it was fought and of the Guards who took 
part in it. Amongst the good fiction which this 
number contains may be mentioned Miss Ella 
D'Arcy’s “Critical Dilemma,” which confronts us 
with a problem, and “A Supreme Moment,” a 
tale of mystery. Other contributors are Mrs. 
Andrew Dean, Mrs. Alfred Hunt, Miss Katharine S. 
Macquoid, and Mr. Barry Pain. In the Windsor 
Magazine Mr. Harry Furniss, giving a writ- 
ten and pictorial description of Manly Beach, 
declares himself unable to understand why the title 
of “the Brighton of Australia’ should have been 
given to this watering-place, which bears no resem- 
blance to London-by-the-Sea. Miss Alice Stronach 
deals with the work of the London School Board in 
opening Domestic Economy Centres for the revival of 
the art of housewifery. The Duke of Argyll is the 
subject of an article by Mr. Archibald Cromwell, and 
Inverary Castle, the home of the Duke, is described 
by Mr. H. C. Shelley. Mr. Frank Orwell contributes 
an article on military cycling, and Mr. F. Klickmann 
writes of the Gloucester Musical Festival. Fiction is 
supplied by Messrs. Bret Harte, Guy Boothby, and 
Cottrel Hoe. One of the best articles in Cassell’s Maga- 
zine is devoted to interesting experiences of some lady 
journalists, all of whom, if we may judge by their con- 
duct in emergency, are characterised by great pluck 
and courage in the face of difficulties. Mrs. Crawford, 
the tirst of English Presswomen, who was at work 
in Paris during the troublous times of 1871, made her 
way across the barricades to the Hétel de Ville and 
interviewed the Communist leaders as they sat in 
council. Another interesting article, dealing with 
the mechanical side of journalism, gives an account 
of the process of paper-making. Mr. Frank Banfield 
describes a visit to the Royal College of Music, 
Mr. W. B. Robertson writes of couriers and their 
work, and Mr. A. de Burgh gives a description of 
some Surrey mansions, interesting historically and 
otherwise. Mr. Raymond Blathwayt reports a con- | 
versation with Mr. H. W.Seton-Karr; Messrs. E. W. 

Hornung, G. B. Burgin, Joseph Hocking, and Miss 
May Bateman are amongst the contributors of fiction. 
The first place in Harper's Magazine is given to Mr. 
Frederick G. Jackson's “ Days in the Arctic,” and there 
are surely few whom this article will fail to interest. 
Emphasis is laid upon the fact that the object of 
the expedition was not to discover the North Pole 
but to add to our scientific knowledge of the Arctic 
regions. “ With ‘ beating the record’ North I have 
very little sympathy,” says Mr. Harmsworth in a 
letter written to the secretary of the expedition on 
the eve of departure. “ Our venture is not a North 
Pole, but a Polar expedition, a distinction with a 
vast difference.” In conclusion, Mr. Jackson ex- 
presses the sincere pleasure which he and his com- 
panions felt at being in the position to render timely 
aid to Dr. Nansen and Lieutenant Johansen. The 
Rev. Alexander Mackay Smith sketches the romantic 
story of Louis II. of Bavaria, and describes the 
gorgeous palaces of the mad king, the splendour 
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of which can only be equalled by the fancies of the 
“Arabian Nights.” “The Turk at Home” is the 
subject of an article by Mr. Sidney Whitman. Mr. 
Bryce contributes some valuable thoughts on the 
policy of the United States, and from the pen of a 
British officer we have the first instalment of a 
series of papers dealing with the social life in the 
British Army. A new serial story by Mr. Julian 
Ralph begins this month, and the rest of the fiction 
reaches its usual high standard. 

Mr. T. H. S. Escott, a contributor to Chambers's 
Journal, writing of his intercourse with Prime 
Ministers, English and foreign, from the Great Duke 
and Sir Robert Peel to Signor Depretis, says of the 
latter : “The most memorable words uttered to me 
by the Italian Minister had been: ‘ Your two states- 
men, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Derby’ (he alluded to 
the fifteenth Earl), ‘are the two men who understand 
Italian affairs better than do any of us.’” In the 
same magazine Mr. Frederick A. Talbot gives some 
account of Edison’s latest invention —an ore- 
extracting machine which has brought about a 
revolution in iron-mining. Miss Mary Géorges re- 
lates the history of the Irish point-lace industry, 
which owes its beginning to a nun, who, during the 
famine of 1847, by unravelling a piece of *‘ Point de 
Milan,” discovered the secret of the stitch and 
taught it to the children in the convent. There are 
articles on various other subjects, and Mr. Samuel 
Gordon and Miss Agnes Giberne contribute fiction. 

A great part of Longman’s Magazine is given up 
to a first instalment of Mr. H. Rider Haggard’s 
journal of a farmer's year, which is not a work 
about agriculture, but a record of the thoughts and 
impressions of the writer in his character of farmer. 
In “A Legend of Jamaica,” Mr. F. M. Alleyne 
vindicates the character of a lady who died more 
than a hundred years ago, and to whom rumour 
assigned the réle of a Female Bluebeard. Mr. 
Brander Matthews, in his interesting “ Enquiry as 
to Rhyme,” analysing the pleasure given by poetry, 
finds that one of the greatest charms of rhymed 
verse lies in “the skill with which the poet satisfies 
with the second rhyme, the expectation he has 
aroused with the first.” The serial story, “ Two 
Men of Mendip,” is by Mr. Walter Raymond. 
One of the best articles in a good number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine is Mr. Charles Whibley’s 
account of the Bastille. Regarding the subject of 
the Man in the Iron Mask, the writer says that 
the mysterious prisoner was not, as Voltaire 
asserted, the elder brother of Louis XIV., but a 
Mantuan spy, who, after betraying his master, 
Charles IV., to the French king, turned traitor to 
the latter. Mr. A. D. Godley writes of Oxford in 
the eighteenth century, and Mr. A. F. Robertson of 
the home of the Black Dwarf. The late war 
between America and Spain is one of the chief 
subjects of The Century this month, and it is treated 
from various standpoints. A war correspondent 
relates an adventure in Porto Rico, and Mr. Walter 
Russell, who served as a special artist, gives some 
incidents of the Cuban blockade. The political 
aspect of the war is dealt with by the Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, who discusses the question as to 
the course which America should take regarding 
the territory which she has conquered. America’s 
duty to the outside world is also the subject 
of an article by the Hon. Carl Schurz. Dr. Daniel 
G. Brinton, writing of some popular superstitions of 
Europe, comments upon the fact that within the 
last decade there has been a revival of many forms 
of medieval superstition—palmistry, astrology, and 
other mysterious arts flourishing to-day in Boston, 
Chicago, Paris and New York to a wonderful extent. 
Professor Dean C. Worcester deals with the Malay 
pirates of the Philippines, giving observations from 
personalexperience. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's “ Adven- 
tures of Francois” are concluded, and a good short 
story is by Mr. Bliss Perry. 

In Temple Bar Mr. W. H. Williams discusses 
Pope’s treatment of Horace, and an anonymous 





writer gives an admirable sketch of the love-story 
and early life of William Penn. Frederic Hervey, 
earl and bishop, a member of a family so famous 
for its eccentricities that it was said of it, “God 
created men, women, and Herveys,” is the subject 
of an unsigned article. Mr. Frederick Dixon gives 
a graphic account of the Battle of Leuthen, which 
won immortal fame for Frederick the Great. Fiction 
is supplied by several complete stories and an 
instalment of Mr. Maarten Maartens’ serial. 

Mr. W. J. Ferrar in The Gentleman's Magazine 
introduces us to a quaint little book, published in 
1723, under the title of “ The Justice of Peace His 
Companion.” It contains a summary of all Acts of 
Parliament whereby magistrates are authorised to 
act. In these days of universal enthusiasm for sport, 
it is interesting to note as part of the definition of 
rogues, “users of any subtile Craft or unlawful 
Games or Plays”; and amongst games declared to 
be not lawful are both football and tennis, players 
being liable to a fine of “Six shillings and eight 
Pence a time.” Amongst other interesting articles 
must be mentioned Mr. Frederick P. Gibbon’s 
“Record of the Sikhs,” Mr. C. Fisher's “ Tennyson 
the Man,” and Mr. Frederick A. Edwards’ “ The 
French on the Niger.” 

In Cornhill Mr. Karl Blind gives his experience 
of life in a German political prison, where he was im- 
prisoned on a charge of high treason and lése majesté 
before the Revolution of 1848. Miss C. Bolitho con- 
tributes some pages from her diary in which she 
describes her four hundred milg ride from Leh, in 
Central Asia, to Simla. Mr. E. V. Lucas writes 
appreciatively of a satire, “The Miseries of Human 
Life,’ which appeared at the beginning of the 
century, and the Rev. W. H. Fitchett gives a stirring 
account of the Siege of San Sebastian. Some more 
of the Etchingham letters appear, and “ The Castle 
Inn” is continued. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. C. J. Guturie, Q.C., has undoubtedly rendered excellent 

service by editing in a scholarly and yet popular manner John 

Knox’s virile and fascinating “ History of the Reformation in 

Scotland.” It is a book which it is the fashion to praise rather 

than to read; indeed, it was stated recently that even in the 

libraries of two Scottish universities the pages of Knox’s works, 
in Dr. Laing’s monumental edition, remained unmolested by the 
paper-knife. Mr. Guthrie declares that Dr. Laing’s edition is 
marked by learning, skill, and industry—a statement which every 
scholar can confirm. Unfortunately, the History of the Reform- 
ation—which was written by Knox between the years 1559 and 
1571—is embedded in Dr. Laing’s text with a mass of the 

reformer’s other writings, many of which are of a kind which d 

not appeal even to ecclesiastical students, to leave out of account 

for the moment the average cultivated man of to-day. Mr. 

Guthrie reminds us that no manuscript of the original text 

exists in its author’s handwriting; but the manuscript of 1566, 

which now forms one of the literary treasures of Edinburgh 

University, contaizis marginal notes and corrections, which aré 

believed to have been made by Knox’s own pen. It was written, 

moreover, by John Gray, Clerk to the General Assembly of the 

Church of Scotland, and principal amanuensis to the reformer. 

In the present instance Dr. Laing’s text is for the most part 

followed, but in doing so Mr. Guthrie has used his own 

judgment by an appeal to other manuscript versions, and he 
has of course availed himself of whatever light recent scholarship 
has thrown upon the controversy. He had done well to abridge the 
narrative by the omission of speeches, sermons, letters, and the like, 
which interrupt the flow as well as disturb the historical vividness 

* Tue History OF THE REFORMATION OF RELIGION WITHIN THE REALM 
or Scortanp. Written by John Knox. Edited for popular use by 
C. J. Guthrie, Q.C. Illustrated. London: Adam & Charles Black. 

Iw Russia wirHout Russtan. By John Lloyd Warden Page, Author of 
‘An Exploration of Dartmoor and its Antiquities,’’ ete. Illus- 
trated. ndon : George Routledge & Son. 

OcEana; OR, ENGLAND AND HER CotonrEs. By James Anthony 
Froude. Illustrated. (The Silver Library.) London, New York and 
Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Ligut Scrence For Leisure Hovrs. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. 
Y Silver Library.) London and New York: Longmans, Green 
¢ Co. 

Wirn Sropparr’s Team in Avsrratia. By Prince Ranjitsinbji. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. London ; James Bowden. 

A Woman’s Worx ror Women. Being the Aims, Efforts and Aspira- 
tions of ‘‘L. M. H.”’ (Miss Louisa M. Hubbard), By Edwin A 
Pratt. Portrait. London: George Newnes. 
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of the narrative. He has added many admirable notes, and they 
chiefly consist of extracts from Knox's other writings, or of the 
opinions of his contemporaries. It is well that a book which 
suggested to John Milton a famous passage in “ Areopagitica,” 
and which Carlyle praised in no niggardly spirit, should be 


brought within the reach of ordinary people. Dr. Hill-Burton 
used to say that everyone who wanted to see and feel the spirit 
of the Reformation in Scotland must of necessity turn to John 
Knox’s vigorous and picturesque pages. It is certain that no 
man who ever lived did more than this masterful, far-seeing 
champion of civil and religious liberty to fuse into unity the 
warring elements of Scottish life and character, as well as to 
inspire his fellow-countrymen with fervour of religious con- 
viction and enthusiasm for learning. Mr. Guthrie lays stress 
on the revival of Knox’s reputation in the present century by the 
biographies of Dr. M‘Crie, Dr. Hume Brown, and other writers 
of less elaborate estimates. Carlyle and Froude have both done 
their best to remove whatever lingered of the cloud of misrepre- 
sentation, and there is truth in the assertion that Dr. Lorimer 
has shown this great man’s influence on Anglican thought in 
“ Knox and the Church of England,” whilst Mr. Swinburne, in 
his tragedy of “ Bothwell,” has drawn a powerful picture of his 
position at the Scottish Court. After all, Mr. Guthrie does well 
to insist, however, that the best estimate of Knox as a man, as a 
statesman, and as a churchman, is to be gathered by personal 
contact with him in his writings, and nowhere is this more easy 
than in the nervous, impassioned, and often subtle pages of his 
most famous book. “Undoubtedly there are passages and 
expressions in the ‘ History’ which, although in strict accord 
with the habits of speech of the time, and with the extravagant 
abuse which was hurled at Knox by his antagonists, are in 
striking contrast with the enlightened and humane views Knox 
generally enforced, and with the tenor of a life which effected a 
revolution so bloodless that the Regent Moray, in his speech 
to the Seottish Parliament of 1567, was able to say: ‘The True 
Religion hath obtained a free course universally throughout the 
realm, and yet not one Scotsman’s blood hath been shed.’ 
While condemning Knox’s language, the fault of ignorance or of 
prejudice will be ours if we cannot make allowance for the man 
who, great as he was, failed to shake off the intolerance in which 
the Church of Rome had educated him. Little wonder if he was 
unable to speak in duly measured phrase of the men and women 
and their Church, whose ceaseless effort it was, by fair means 
and foul, to reimpose on Scotland the spiritual and intellectual 
bondage from which he had delivered it. Little wonder, too, if 
he was not always fair towards opponents in a struggle during 
which his own life had been several times attempted, and he 
himself had been exiled, enslaved amidst the horrors of the 
French galleys for nineteen months, and condemned to the 
stake.” The charm of this edition is enhanced by many admirable 
portraits and other illustrations from contemporary documents, 
coins, seals, and the like. 

“In Russia without Russian” is the pleasantly frank title 
of a modest and lively little volume. Mr. Warden Page is by 
no means a novice in the making of books of travel, but, so far 
as we are aware, he has not hitherto wandered quite so far afield 
as the Czar’s wide domains. Of course, a man who travels in 
Russia without even an elementary knowledge of the speech of 
the people ean at best only dwell on the surface of affairs and 
must of necessity find the way of understanding blocked at 
almost every turn. The book professes to contain nothing more 
than a rough account of a visit to St. Petersburg, Moscow, the 
great but often described Fair of Nijni Novgorod, and a voyage 
up the Volga’ Mr. Warden Page has quick eyes, however, and 
a certain aptness in historical and literary allusion and a racy 
style. He is quite alive, moreover, to his own limitations, but 
we do him only justice when we add that he has written a pithy, 
shrewd, and readable volume of first impressions. We quote 
the following passage descriptive of the outlook from the deck 
of one of the steamers of the Socde Company as the smart little 
craft made its way up the broad waters of the Volga:— 
“We passed village after village, always where the banks are 
steep; they would not last long were this not the case, for the 
river rises enormously after heavy rain or when the snow melts, 
and would inevitably wash them away. They are all much alike. 
There is the chureh with its bright copper or gaily painted 
cupola, the white or red or yellow washed houses of the better 
class, and the wooden dwellings of the poor. Sometimes the 
village would be of wood entirely, a brown heap of cottages 
hardly to be distinguished from the sun-baked, sandy soil on 
which it stood. In the villages there are no pavements at all ; 
in the towns they are narrow and uneven, while the streets are 
set with those villainous cobbles for which the only excuse is 
that they alone will stand the intense frost. The scenery, though 
anything but bold, is pleasant, and the presence at times of a 
good deal of timber prevents any feeling of sameness. The 
right bank is always the higher, and here and there rises into a 
precipitous sandstone bluff, the face furrowed by rain, the 
summit crowned by pines. Fields of grass are followed by fields 
of grain, fields of grain by fields of flax. Brushwood fringes 
the shores almost the whole distance. I have written ‘shores’ 
7 accident, but the word represents more correctly than 
‘banks’ the impression made on my mind by the long sandy 








beaches rising sometimes into grass-covered sand-hills.” There 
are illustrations in the volume and a few useful hints for pro- 
spective tourists. 

The waning summer has brought with it popular reprints of 
several well-known books. Messrs. Longmans have just added 
to their Silver Library Froude’s much-debated book on the 
expansion of England beyond the seas, ‘*Oceana”—a volume 
which was first published twelve years ago, and has gone through 
many editions, They have also added to the same series 
Richard Proctor’s “ Light Science for Leisure Hours,” one of 
the most fascinating contributions to the popular exposition 
of modern research. We have also received the third edition 
of Prince Ranjitsinhji’s “ With Stoddart’s Team in Australia,” 
a lively book on bowling and batting, which has already made 
its welcome with every enthusiastic cricketer. ‘A Woman's 
Work for Women” is the title of a slim little volume of practical 
papers descriptive of attempts in various directions to open up 
new avenues of honourable toil to ladies thrown upon their 
own resources. 
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